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It may be a rather troublesome, though not perhaps an 
unsalutary, bent of mind in some of us which forbids the 
ready dismissal from the sphere of thought of any idea or 
statement disagreeably tending to unsettle our cherished 
conclusions. At first we may try to forget what has 
startled or dismayed us ; we may idly hope to sleep the 
impression ofi*; we may pi*etend to think there is not 
much in it after all. But in the end this will not do. 
Sooner or later we are forced to rouse ourselves. We 
find it high time to see exactly how we stand. We must 
estimate the effects of the shock, and ascertain whether 
we are unhappily on the wrong line, and therefore liable 
to annihilation from the next great blow, or whether we 
are really progressing in the right direction, only with 
not quite sufficient speed. And it is possible that by 
instituting a survey of this kind we may have the satis- 
faction of discovering that as yet nothing but an en- 
cumbrance or two has been struck off, though rudely, 
and may venture to trust that some judiciously placed 

B 



2 THE SEMI'BABBAROUS HEBREW AND 

guard or defence may be applied, which, like a friendly 
buflfer, may qualify the impact of any impinging force 
yet to come, and make it even serviceable to us in our 
onward way. 

It may be surmised that initiatory remarks such as 
these could only have been made by one who had been 
subjected to some mental coUision both dismaying and 
arousing. And even so it was. Professor Huxley's in- 
structive volume of Lay Sermons^ Addresses^ <Sfc.^ had 
been conducting me delightfully from one interesting 
point of view to another. I was flattering myself that I 
might make some real progress by its help ; when my 
train of thought became violently interrupted. I had 
come suddenly upon the spot whereon had been con- 
structed a block of hindrance well designed for the pros- 
tration of the feeble-minded and the alarm of the torpid. 
And on that stumbhng-stone were inscribed the following 
very vigorous and awakening words : — 

The myths of Paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and 
the man who should revive them in opposition to the know- 
ledge of our time would be justly laughed to scorn ; but the 
coeval imaginatioisiB current among the rude inhabitants of 
Palestine, recorded by writers whose very name and age are 
admitted by every scholar to be unknown, have unfortunately 
not yet shared their fate, but even at this day are regarded by 
nine-tenths of the civilised world as the authoritative standard 
of fact, and the criterion of the justice of scientific conclusions, 
in all that relates to the origin of things, and among them of 
species. In this nineteenth century, as at the dawn of modern 
physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew 
is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium of 
the orthodox. Who shall number the patient and earnest 
seekers after truth from the days of Galileo until now, whose 
lives have been embittered and their good name blasted by the 
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mistaken zeal of bibliolaters ? Who shall count the host of 
weaker men whose sense of truth has been destroyed in the 
eflfort to harmonise impossibilities — whose life has been wasted 
in the attempt to force the generous new wine of science into 
the old bottles of Judaism, compelled by the outcry of the 
same strong party ? 

It is true that if philosophers have suffered, their cause has 
been amply avenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the 
cradle of every science as the strangled snakes beside that of 
Hercules ; and history records that whenever science and 
orthodoxy have been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced 
to retire &om the lists, bleeding and crushed, if not annihilated; 
scotched, if not slain. But orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the 
world of thought. It learns not, neither can it forget ; and 
though at present bewildered and afraid to move, it is as 
willing as ever to insist that the first chapter of Genesis con- 
tains the beginning and the end of sound science ; and to visit 
with such petty thunderbolts as its half-paralysed hands can 
hurl, those who refuse to degrade nature to the level of primi- 
tive Judaism, (pp. 304, 305.) 

Nov?^ I readily admit that I was bewildered on reading 
this. It behoved me, therefore, to see if I were not 
afflicted with other sad symptoms indicated in the diag- 
nosis of orthodoxy here presented to us. But I soon began 
to reflect that the highest authorities differ sometimes, 
and that of all the varieties of animated nature exist- 
ing, the only one with the constitutional habits of which 
Professor Huxley was likely to be imperfectly acquainted 
was that of the sub-family ' Orthodox.' He has had under 
inspection, it may be, two or three of its fossils armed 
with palaeologic tusk, or horn, or hoof; but it does not 
accord with modem philosophy to take the relics of 
bygone ages as adequate illustrations of a now existing 
genus. Have we not been lately taught that the struc- 
ture of such creatures even as aUigators has demonstrably 

b2 
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modified itself to suit the fluctuating circumstances of 
successive eras ? Of the * Orthodox * I firmly believe 
that many a living specimen might be submitted to exa- 
mination in a state of fair mental health, possessing but 
the merest vestiges of rudimentary weapons of ofience, 
and showing instead very serviceable organs of activity, 
and freshly acquired developments of the visual orb. But 
whether that is so or not, it is to be trusted that the pre- 
sent onslaught, however fearful, may be fatal only to the 
ill-formed individuals unfitted for the battle of life, whilst 
it leaves uninjured those whose higher endowments 
qualify them for contributing to the permanent elevation 
of the race. 

But if we may cherish a ray of hope in this direction, 
we must feel that such objects as ' the rude inhabitants of 
Palestine ' have passed altogether out of the scope of our 
benevolent wishes. No visions may be indulged of the 
improvement of ' the semi-barbarous Hebrew,' whose age 
is long gone by. All we can possibly do for aspersed men 
of Old Testament days is to see if by any means within 
our reach we can rehabilitate their fame. 

Thus much we may attempt ; and I shall proceed at 
once to do so. Then I shall have to brace myself for an 
examination of the sad state of the ' extinguished tlieo- 
logian,' in the trust that a little oil may yet be found in his 
vessel. After that I shall be obhged to ofier the considera- 
tions which a review of the whole matter will suggest. 

The first thing to be done must be to come to as clear 
an understanding as possible on one point. Who were 
' the inhabitants of Palestine ' designated as ' rude ? ' 
Now, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Jebusites, the Gerga- 
shites, and the Perizzites were inhabitants of Palestine, 
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and probably * rude ' enough ; but it is not likely they 
had any ' cosmogony ' that could be received by even the 
smallest section of civiUsed society at the present day. 
And none of them were ' Hebrew/ the use of which word 
in the passage under consideration narrows our enquiry, 
and directs us to the family of Abraham, the first person 
to whom the appellation Hebrew is applied. But that 
patriarch himself was originally an inhabitant of Ur of 
the Chaldees, and afterwards of Charran. By Divine 
direction he certainly went to Palestine, but he had no 
inheritance there ; no, not so much as to set his foot on. 
He did but sojourn in the land as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tabernacles, as did Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of God's promise. His next successive descend- 
ants were located in Egypt for some generations. After 
their exodus from that country they became inhabitants 
of Palestine, and continued so till removed into captivity. 
But there is another limitation to be foimd in the passage ; 
* Judaism ' is indicated. Now although, strictly speaking, 
there was no distinctive nation of Jews before the separa- 
tion of the tribes in the time of Eehoboam (unless we 
except David's early and separate reign over Judah), 
there is no doubt that the word ' Judaism ' is, in common 
parlance, applied to that which concerns the reUgion, the 
laws, and the institutions of the Jews. Everyone knows 
that those laws are given in the Pentateuch. But we 
are helped by a still further limitation. The expression 
' primitive Judaism ' is finally used. And this enables us 
to fix with certainty not only on the people but the 
period referred to. The people must have been the 
Israehtes after leaving Egypt, and the period that in 
which their laws were drawn up, for then Judaism (so 
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called) had its birth. In other words, we may say the 
people referred to were the Israelites existing about the 
time of the composition of the Pentateuch. And this 
definition fits other requirements of the passage before us, 
for the ' cosmogony ' therein spoken of is found in the 
Pentateuch, and nowhere else.^ 

Now, the only notices procurable of the original state 
and ancient history of the Hebrews, if we except a few 
scattered records, which, as far as they can be deciphered, 
tend to confirm the Scriptural accounts, are to be found 
in the Bible. By a study, therefore, of that book. Pro- 
fessor Huxley must have reached his conclusions respecting 
the Hebrew people. And as, at whatever date the book 
was produced, the early parts of it were the work of the 
Hebrews, we cannot do better than go to the same source. 

I propose, then, that we should look into Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers for indications of the 
state of the Israelites at the time those books were 
written. For whensoever and by whomsoever they 
were composed, we may fairly ask ourselves, What must 
have been the character of the people producing their 
writer? and for this reason I include Genesis, though it 
refers to times anterior to the range of our enquiry- 
And with respect to the other three books, it must, I 
think, be admitted that the statements and ordinances to 
be found therein must have had at the least a reflex 
influence on the nation for whose especial sake they were 
made and enjoined, though perhaps it would be quite as 
fair to say the nation was in a fit state to receive them at 
the time they were written. 

> Except in the writings of Josephus^ who took his account therefrom. 
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We may not be wrong in concluding that Professor 
Huxley would look into the Bible as into any other book. 
We can only therefore put ourselves on an equal footing 
by laying aside for our immediate purpose any theory of 
inspiration that we may privately hold. We shall make 
no way at all now unless we are prepared to examine the 
Pentateuch as we would the work of any historian or 
set of historians that might come before our notice. 

We must of course begin with Genesis. But its first 
few chapters describe a series of events or transactions 
the credibihty of which is disputed, or utterly denied, by 
some men of science. We must not dwell, therefore, on 
the particulars they give ; but we may remark in general 
terms that there are passages in them which some critics 
have pronounced more sublime than any to be found in 
the whole compass of classic Uterature. But we will pass 
from what may be set down, according to the different 
convictions of readers, for Divine revelation, for allegory, 
for philosophy, or for mere imaginations of barbaiism 
as the case may be, and get on to what is certainly 
intended to serve as history, and what -many studious 
people do consider to be real history. Let us first glance, 
then, at the character drawn of Abraham, who ' beheved 
in the Lord ; and He counted it to him for righteousness.' 
The historian has certainly, managed to make his account 
of the grand old patriarch an interesting one. Either this 
progenitor of the Hebrews was really graced with virtues 
and qualifications that would make a man distinguished 
even in civilised life, or he who described him must 
have been a man of highly cultivated imagination 
and rare artistic power. Bravery, rectitude, honour, 
family affection, self-denial, delicacy of feehng — to say 
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nothing of exalted piety and faith (with an exception or 
two impartially related) — ^appear to have been the govern- 
ing principles of Abraham's life. Then we have the 
account of the mission of his steward, worthy servant of 
such a lord. The hand could scarcely have been ' rude ' 
that drew the portrait of one with the manners of ' this 
Eliezer of Damascus.' Soon after, the historian brings 
before us a scene so nearly ending in tragedy — the 
savoury ceremonial feast of Isaac, the blessing bestowed 
by this dim-eyed man on the designing Jacob, and the 
passionate exclamation of the disappointed elder son: 
'Had thou but one blessing, my father? Bless me, 
even me also, my father ! ' ' And Esau lifted up his 
voice and wept.' I must remark that the reader of 
Genesis must have begun to discern before arriving 
at this point what in a professedly secular work might 
be termed the art of an author who without using 
any direct declarations to the effect, makes his narrative 
show that in spite of the glaring crimes of the wicked, 
and occasional errors of the good, nay, often by means 
of them,^ a certain fixed purpose presumed to have 

^ Whilst I write I receive by post from a friend a newspaper notice of 
the assembly of ' a very large and influential audience ' to hear two lectures 
delivered by Mr. Edward Maitland, B.A., at the invitation of the * Sunday 
Lecture Society/ on the subject of ' The Bible, and National Education/ 
The lecturer is reported to have spoken, of ' the degrading ideas concerning 
the Deity which naturally appertained to a people low in culture, such as 
were the ancient Israelites ; a Deity approving the cowardice of Abraham, 
the dishonesty of Jacob, and the treason, rebellion, and cruelty of David ; 
a Deity made after the image of a barbaric race, and uninfluenced by any 
moral law whatever throughout the greater part of Bible history.* I main- 
tain that not one of these assertions can be proved. God is nowhere stated 
to approve of the crimes committed by the characters mentioned. If 
He speaks by His providence. He very clearly disapproved of them. 
Jacob's faults pursued him with punishments to the verge of extreme old 
age. Not only was this the case with David also, but, as stated by the 
Jewish Scriptures, God expressly sent a prophet to denounce his sin, and to 
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been conceived in the Divine mind was being irresistibly 
forwarded. Proceeding withthe history of Jacob — anxious, 
managing, and affectionate, always falling into diflSculties, 
and then prevailing over them ; and, after great and varied 
experience of the punitive recoil of deceit, a man of 
faith and prayer — we come to the accounts of the twelve 
sons of Israel. A truthful and accomplished historian 
will not conceal the faults of the characters he describes ; 
and I must admit that the author of Genesis relates 
certain acts of these persons which were rude and bar- 
barous. But even here we find redeeming points. We 
see the conscientious, the diligent, the successful Joseph ; 
a man of tender feelings, with a strong mind, cool head, 
and a remarkable genius for organisation and command. 
How well he disciplines the sordid, envious souls of his 
brothers, till at length Judah is made to rise amongst 
them — as fine a character almost as the Hebrew ruler of 
the land of Egypt himself We see afterwards how 
the oppression practised on the children of Israel was 
made to further the Divine plan, in giving a strong motive 
that would have been otherwise absent, for quitting the 
land where flesh-pots were always full, and corn and 
savoury herbs were in plenty. With a rapid bound the 
historian passes the centuries of the bondage, and perhaps 
necessary education of the people, and leads on to the 
wondrous scenes generally supposed to have been enacted 
under his very eyes. After a notice of the strange things 



declare that on account of it he should be visited by immediate family 
bereavement, and that the sword should never depart from him. What 
Mr. Maitland means by David's treason and rebellion, I do not know. This 
Jewish hero is represented as chivalrously loyal to Saul, even when almost 
driven to desperation. Some extracts that will be found in these pages 
from his Psalms will throw some light on his mental qualities. 
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connected with the rescue of Moses from an infant's death, 
his splendid shelter during youth and early manhood in 
Pharaoh's court, his essay to avenge, and then to govern 
his people, his forty years' retirement in the land of 
Midian, and the awe with which, towards its close, he 
beheld the fiery manifestation in ' the bush,' we have the 
details of his transactions with the tyrannical king, and of 
the plagues of Egypt, resulting in the escape of the 
twelve tribes from their house of bondage, and the de- 
struction of Pharaoh's pursuing host. Here we must 
particularly notice the epic poem then composed and 
sung, to the accompaniment of instrumental music, and 
with ceremonious pomp, on the shores of the Eed Sea, 
diuing the performance of a stately rehgious dance. It 
may suffice to say of this * song,' the refrain of which 
was taken up by Miriam and her women, that parts of 
it have served as the grand words for some of the noblest 
choruses that musical genius has ever produced. 

From this point in our investigations our object may 
perhaps be most suitably forwarded by noticing certain 
laws of the State, or regulations of the polity or theocracy, 
of which the writer of the Pentateuch has generally the 
credit of being the founder ; for we may expect at lea^t 
to find in them indications of the character and condition 
of the lawgiver's countrymen. 

Keeping this end in view, we soon come to something 
that looks very like civilised organisation — the appoint- 
ment of magistrates : ' able men, heads of the people, 
rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
lulers of tens ; ' and the institution of a high court of 
appeal.^ 

» Ex. xvui. 25, 26. 
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After this we have the impressive account of the 
delivery of the Ten Commandments, or, more correctly- 
speaking, the ' Ten Words,' ^ stated to have been pro- 
nounced under circumstances of very great terribleness 
by God Himself, while the chosen and awestruck people 
crouched trembling at the foot of the mount. And are 
not these ' Words ' worthy of the Almighty Maker, the 
moral Euler and Judge of all the earth? Where in 
' coeval imaginations ' can be found anything like them ? 
They begin by enunciating the fundamental principle of 
the unity of God, a Being whom no image could heli> 
man to comprehend, whom no form of any created thing 
could help a creature to worship. It is then declared 
that this sacred Name must not be taken in vain ; and a 
Sabbath is appointed to be a sign between Him and His 
pecuUar people. Then the comprehensive compendium 
was promulgated, which still serves as a code of morals 
for the civilised nations of the earth. For although, as 
regards Gentile Christians, the Mosaic law is altogether 
abrogated (the distinction between the 'moral' and 
' ceremonial ' law being an unscriptural invention), the 
constraining love by which we have now to regulate our 
actions will require to the end of time the observance of 
all the precepts : ' Honour thy parents ; Do no murder ; 
Commit no adultery ; Steal not ; Lie not ; Covet not.' 

It may be advantageous next to notice some ordinances 
and rules which prove what very kind and creditable 
feelings often existed between master and servant 
amongst the ancient Israelites.*^ No doubt a blot is hit 
when it is shown how a Hebrew might buy another 

* Ex. XX. 1 : xxxiv. 28, margin ; and Deut. x. 4, maryin. 
« Ex. xxi. 1-6. 
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Hebrew, or the child of a Hebrew. But the feet is, that 
among the IsraeUtes, humane restrictions were enforced 
which greatly modified the severity of slavery, an institu- 
tion general in old times,^ and not unknown in even 
modern civiUsed States. Thus we find that a Hebrew 
could not, without his own consent, serve another for 
more than six years. And the treatment by masters was 
often so kind and good that it was necessary to provide 
a legal form for use when a servant declined to receive 
his freedom, and elected to remain in the house of his 
servitude, because ' he loved his master.' 

After details on such matters we come upon carefiil 
directions for the assessment of damages and injuries 
both to servants and freemen, either wilfully or inad- 
vertently committed.^ Then we find regulations against 
usury,^ against taking a poor man's garment in pawn,* 
against the spread of libellous reports,^ against selfish 
indifference to a neighbour's casual troubles,^ against 
bribery,^ and against oppressive conduct towards foreign- 
ers ; ^ and in the midst of these regulations, that index of 
delicate feeling and humanity, the precept : ' Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in his mother's milk.' ^ 

After these things we find directions concerning the 
construction of the Tabernacle and various ornamental 
instruments for use in it. We see thereby that the 
IsraeUtes were fauly acquainted with several of the fine 
arts.^^ Only experienced builders, weavers, goldsmiths, 
lapidaries, embroiderers, and furriers could have carried 

^ And the Greeks were not counted ' barbarous/ because they possessed it. 
' Ex. xxi. 12-36 ; xxii. 1-15. » Ex. xxii. 26. 

* Ex. xxii. 26, 27. * Ex. xxiii. 1. • Ex. xxiii. 4, 6. 

7 Ex. xxiii. 8. * Ex. xxiii. 9. » Ex. xxiii. 10. 

*o Ex. XXV. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. xxx. xxxi. 
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out these instructions. And the history that follows of 
the ' golden calf,' painful as it is, tends to confirm this 
remark.^ 

Proceeding to Leviticus, we find minute directions 
respecting sacrifices ; which, whatever else they may 
prove, show that the people were capable of attending to 
the regulations of a very complicated system.*^ So strict 
was the discipline, that even sins of ignorance were taken 
account of and involved an onerous expiation.^ The 
treatment of disease,* the observance of personal cleanli- 
ness, and abstinence from certain kinds of food, all came 
under the comprehensive cognisance of the law.^ Then 
we find warnings against indulgence in the vices of the 
heathen,^ humane directions against ill-treatment of the 
blind, the deaf, and the poor,^ inculcations of respect to 
the aged ; ^ and in the midst of these the comprehensive 
principle laid down which some of us may perhaps be 
rather surprised to meet with in Leviticus : ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.' ^ 

In Numbers we find that the people were able to take 
a census even to a unit.^^ Then we have the military 
formation of the camp,^^ the ordering of a body of priests 
from one particular tribe, and the minute distribution of 
the sanctuary services amongst the families of that tribe.^^ 
Afterwards come details of gifts prompted by the gene- 
rosity of the chiefs of Israel ;^^ and in the midst of this 
book comes the remarkable story of Balak and Balaam, 
full of picturesque and powerful touches, and the revela- 



* Ex. xxxii. * Levit. i.-ix. &c, ' Levit. iv. 

* TiOvit xiii. * Levit xi. * Levit. xviii. 3. 
' Levit xix. 14, 16. ® Levit xix. 32. • Levit xix. 18. 

'® Num. i. ** Num. ii. *' Num. iii. iv. *' Num. vii. 
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tions of a grand prophetic spirit.^ And lastly, we may 
notice an institution tending to modify the spirit of re- 
venge, the appointment of the cities of refuge.^ 

I have thus noted a few of the things which must be 
obvious to anyone who takes the trouble to turn over 
the leaves of the first four books of the Bible. And these 
things, I affirm, throw very great hght on the mode of life 
and mental quahties of the Hebrews, when as a nation 
they became inhabitants of Palestine. And here we may 
pause a little to consider at what comparative period it 
was that the Hebrews passed out of Egypt to take pos- 
session of the promised land. 

In round numbers, then, it may be said that the exodus 
took place about 300 years before the siege of Troy ; 
600 years before the time of Homer and Hesiod; 700 
years before the founding of Kome, and 1,050 years 
before the time of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher. 

It should be remarked, also, that the art of writing must 
have been practised amongst the IsraeUtes in the wilder- 
ness. We cannot suppose that it was a common one in 
those ancient days, but in some form or other the Ten 
Commandments are stated to have been written ; there 
was writing on the plate of the holy crown for the high 
priest ; Moses was directed to write the memorial of the 
discomfiture of Amalek in a book ; and the names of the 
princes of the tribes were written on twelve rods. All 
these instances are taken fi:om Exodus and Numbers. In 
Deuteronomy further mention is made several times of 
writing. The whole law was directed to be written ; and 
we cannot imagine how an elaborate and lengthy code 

* Num. xxii.-xxir. ^ Num. xxxv. 
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could otherwise have been preserved or have been of any 
use. It may not be amiss to state, then, that just about the 
date of the exodus, Cadmus, who is the reputed inventor of 
the rudimentary Greek alphabet, is supposed by some to 
have flourished ; though Mitford, in his History of Greece^ 
says : ' The lowest date assigned to the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece is 1,045 years B.C.* This would, of course, be 
about 450 years after the exodus. 

The object of the last few paragraphs has been to 
show that from the first four books of the Pentateuch a 
great deal of information may be gathered respecting the 
condition of the inhabitants of Palestine living at the time 
those books were composed. In the earliest of them — the 
Book of Genesis — are found the ' imaginations ' which 
Professor Huxley says are ' recorded by writers whose 
very name and age are admitted by every scholar to be 
unknown.' Must we, then, admit that no one knows 
when the Book of Genesis was composed, or who was its 
author ? 

I had been under the impression that some scholars 
had stated their opinions in no dubious terms in favour 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, subject to the 
admission that certain notes and explanations, added in 
after ages, became at length incorporated with the text. 
And I am bound to add they do not deny that Moses 
may have had some pre-existing material to work upon ; 
so that with respect to some of the earlier xhapters of 
Genesis, he was a compiler as well as author. 

And, by consulting Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1 find my impressions sufficiently confirmed. It 
is true the impartiality which gives so great a value to 
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this extremely useful and able work, has allowed some 
differences of opinion to appear therein. But everyone 
admires the discretion with which its editor has appor- 
tioned the various subjects for treatment amongst a staff 
of eminent men. And we are not enquiring whether all 
scholars are agreed on a particular point, but whether 
any scholars at aU hold a certain stated opinion upon it. 
And there can be no doubt that when Dr. Smith entrusted 
the subject Genesis to the Eev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
he considered that he had placed it in the hands of a 
man of sense, observation, and candour, and of a very 
competent biblical scholar. At the close of the article 
on that book we read : ' It will be seen from what has 
been said above, that the Book of Genesis, though con- 
taining different documents, owes its existence to the 
labour of a single hand. But it is a distinct enquiry who 
this author or editor was. The question cannot properly 
be discussed apart from the general question of the 
authorship of the entire Pentateuch.' (vol. i. p. 675.) 

I therefore turn to the article Pejih^ateuch, which is 
from the same pen; and I find there a summary of 
views which have been held by a large number of critics. 
Some of these had found themselves compelled to abandon 
the older doctrine of the Mosaic authorsliip of the Penta- 
teuch. But, adds the writer : ' On the other side stands 
an array of names scarcely less distinguished for learning, 
who maintain not only that there is a unity of design in 
the Pentateuch — ^which is granted by many of those 
before mentioned — but who contend that this unity of 
design can only be explained on the supposition of a single 
author, and that this author could have been none other 
than Moses. This is the ground taken by Hengsteiiberg, 
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Havernick, Drechsler, Eanke, Welte, and Keil (vol. ii. 
p. 772). And in a general summary the Eev. J. J. S. 
Perowne, though admitting the use made of earlier docu- 
ments, states, ' The book [Genesis] . . . was probably 
brought to very nearly its present shape by Moses himself, 
or by one of the elders who acted under him ' (p. 784). 

May I not say, then, that there are scholars who believe 
that the lawgiver Moses was as truly the writer of the 
book of Genesis as the Apostle Paul was the author of 
the Epistle to the Eomans, on which Tertius was employed 
as an amanuensis ? 

But it may be said, perhaps, I am not dealing quite 
candidly ; because Professor Huxley, in speaking of ' ima- 
ginations the writer or writers of which were unknown,' 
might have been thinking of the contents of documents 
supposed to be incorporated in the Pentateuch, and not 
of the Pentateuch (or even of the book of Genesis) itself. 
My answer is that we have already found that the condi- 
tions of the statement under consideration preclude our 
looking to a period anterior to the time of the successful 
invasion of Palestine by the Israelites. I am not going to 
deny that there are changes in wording and style in 
Genesis, commencing at chap. ii. 3, such as might be 
expected to characterise fresh versions, or different state- 
ments, of facts. And it is highly improbable that men 
who acquired a name as eminent servants of God, long 
before the time of Moses, would not have considered 
themselves (rightly or wrongly is not the question) to be 
possessed of divinely revealed knowledge about the Crea- 
tion. Such persons would not neglect to transmit this 
knowledge to their children. Having passed thus from 
mouth to mouth, it might, by the time of the exodus, 

c 
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have become clothed in several slightly different forms of 
language. But it is a fair question to ask whether the 
Hebrews (a people, as we have seen, commencing with 
Abraham) could have been in the habit of preparing ' docu- 
ments ' before their migration to Egypt ? The Egyptians 
might have acquired the art of writing about that time ; 
but it will scarcely be affirmed that the supposed ' docu- 
ments ' could have had an Egyptian origin. The chiefs of 
the Israelites, I think, very probably learnt some kind of 
writing from those who held them in captivity ; but if so, 
it must have been very near the time of Moses indeed 
before they could make much use of the accomphshment. 
If, however, it could be incontestably proved that the 
substance of certain documents was incorporated in the 
text of Genesis, it would be a thing of no importance 
whatever to us, except as a matter of hterary interest, 
whether their writers were known or not. The writer of 
Genesis, whether we style him ' author ' or * compiler,' has 
made himself altogether responsible for the whole con- 
tents of his work.^ In fact the * cosmogony ' objected to 
is spoken of by Professor Huxley as that of * the semi- 

^ Since writing the above, I have been searching the Rev. Professor 
Leathes' volume on The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (Rivingtons, 
1868), and I am truly glad to find therein the following corroboration, or 
rather extension, of my view: — 'The sense of unity, harmony, logical 
sequence, historical propriety, and the like, is not less violated by the 
assumption of an editor leaving his work imperfect than by that of an 
author doing so. . . . The want of harmonious imity in his work is not 
more pardonable in an editor than it is in an author. . . . We may cer- 
tainly assume that the man who compiled these words [in Genesis] intended 
to leave them ostensibly as one, because in point of fact he has done so, and 
becausa^for immemorial ages they have been so regarded. . . , In a general 
way [among the Hebrews] the outward superficial form of the writing was 
held to be a matter entirely subordinate to the inward and deeper purpose 
which the writer had in view ; and the neglect of this purpose, if the reader 
cannot discover it, will be sufficient to lead him altogether astray in his 
estimate of the work.*— Pp. 87, 88, 89. 
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barbarous Hebrew ; ' and if this Hebrew was really Moses, 
then he was the person who professed to meet God face 
to face, and to hold converse with Him as a man with 
his friend ; and we cannot imagine that he would admit 
that he was not divinely instructed as to the origin of 
things created. And it may not be out of place to call 
attention to the fact that Josephus, who was in his day 
both a learned Jew and an accomplished man of the 
world, spoke plainly enough of the authorship of Genesis. 
* Moses,' he writes, ' began to teach his countrymen by 
raising their minds upwards to regard God and His crea- 
tion of the world.' ^ He afterwards relates in detail 
' what Moses says of the creation of the world.' ^ This 
Josephus, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, the representative of 
a family of sacerdotal dignity, did not find it necessary 
to resort to such a theory as that first propounded by 
the clever Belgian, Astruc, in order to account for the 
changes in diction observable in the early part of Genesis. 
Josephus knew nothing of Ehhistic and Jehovistic ' docu- 
ments ' that had fallen into the hands of a * compiler,' who 
taking first a little of one, either of the Senior or Junior 
class, and then a little of another, and so on through many 
changes, formed a piece of truly mosaic work of the whole. 
The idea of Josephus is that the great Hebrew historian 
arranges his materials or facts in different lights, as he 
takes his view of them fi:om different standpoints. Thus 
he quietly says, ' Moreover, Moses, after the seventh day 
was over, begins to talk philosophically.' ^ 

But in these times of free inquiry it is impossible to 
say whether the existence of such a man as Moses 

* Whiston*8 Josephus, Antiquities^ preface, 4. * Ibid. 

' Ibid, book i. chap. i. § 2. 

c2 
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may not be questioned altogether. To those who may 
entertain any doubt on this point, and may imagine that 
the Israelites left Egypt and reached the borders of the 
promised land without the guidance of a leader and the 
instructions of a lawgiver, I would recommend a perusal 
of Dean Stanley's article Moses, in Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible. It may there be seen what manner of man 
the great Hebrew was. And perhaps I may note that 
Dean Stanley calls attention to 'the general spirit of 
justice, humanity, and liberty that pervades even the 
more detailed and local observances of the law of 
Israel.' 

But suppose we should be obliged to admit that the 
belief of the Jews and of all the world up to the close of 
the last century was erroneous respecting the authorship 
of the Pentateuch. Suppose we are even forced to con- 
clude that it was not written before the days of Samuel, 
on whom some modern critics fix as the author at least 
of Deuteronomy^ (though curiously enough the Eev. 
J. J. S. Perowne maintains that whatever may be said 
of the other books, Deuteronomy could have been 
written by none other than Moses), let us try to see, if we 
thus put forward the date, what was the state of the 
Hebrews at the time of Samuel's contemporaries, say, for 
instance, of David, whom Samuel, some years before his 
death, personally anointed. And if we may judge of the 
character of a people by their contemporary poetry, we 
may well avail ourselves of the means which the sweet 



^ It cannot be necessary that I should, except in a note, notice the fact 
t}iat the authorship of Deuteronomy has been even assigned to Jeremiah ! 
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singer of Israel furnishes for our purpose in his 
Psalms. 

Let anyone, then, glance rapidly over the Psalms attri- 
buted in our Bible to David,^ and say if society in Palestine 
could be called particularly ' rude ' or ' semi-barbarous ' 
in his days. 

A quotation of all the fine passages that might be 
culled for our purpose from the Psalms of David would 
make this essay far too bulky ; but perhaps I may be 
allowed to bring forward a few, which from their in- 
herent beauty are calculated to give pleasure aUke to 
Jew and Christian, to orthodox and sceptic. 

Passing over Psalms iii. iv. v. vi. and vii., let us begin 
with the Psalm Domine^ Dominus noster^ ' Lord our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth ! who 
hast set thy glory above the heavens.' After this begin- 
ning, we find the subhme words, ' When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him ? For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour' 
(viii.). Then -we may proceed to the Psalm, In Domino 
conjidoj ' In the Lord put I my trust : how say ye to 
my soul. Flee as a bird to your mountain ? . . . The Lord 
is in his holy temple, and the Lord's throne is in heaven : 
his eyes behold, his eyehds try the children of men. . . . 

^ I am quite aware that the authorship of some of the so-entitled 
* Psalms of David ' is disputed ; but with every allowance, enough would 
remain for our purpose. And Mr. W. Aldis Wright, stated in Smith's 
Dictionary to be Librarian of Trin, Coll. Cambridge, and Heb. Examiner in 
London University, avows his conviction that the superscriptions to the 
Psalms are * fully trustworthy.' — Smith's IHctionafy, ai'ticle Psalms. 
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The righteous Lord loveth righteousness ; his countenance 
doth behold the upright ' (xi.). The Psalm Domine^ quis 
habitabit ? beautifully describes the character of the citizen 
of Zion who ' shall never be moved ' (xv.). Then in 
the Psalm Conserva me^ Domine^ we have the words : * I 
have set the Lord always before me : because he is at 
my right hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also 
shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell ; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. Thou wilt shew me the path of Ufe : in thy 
presence is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore ' (xvi.). Then the Psalm Exaudi^ 
Domine^ concluding with the words : * As for me, I will 
behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with thy likeness' (xvii.). Then the 
Psalm Diligam te, Domine^ with these fine words : ' He 
bowed the heavens and came down : and darkness was 
under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly : yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place ; his pavilion roimd about 
him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies ' (xviii. ). 
Then we come to that fine Psalm, Cceli enarrant^ about 
the glories of the heavens, and the perfections of the 
law of the Lord (xix.). Soon after which is the Deus^ 
Devs meusl parts of which seem literally to describe 
ihe sufferings of Christ (xxii.), and then the beautiful 
Dominus regit me, the pastoral Psalm which all of us 
know by heart (xxiii.). Then comes * Domini est terra^ con- 
taining the verses * Lift up your heads, ye gates ; and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and the King of glory 
shall come in. Who is this King of glory? ' &c. (xxiv. 
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Then Afferte Domino^ finely describing ' the voice of the 
Lord ' which ' is powerful ' ' fiill of majesty,' ' breaketh the 
cedars,' * divideth the flames of fire,' ' shaketh the wilder- 
ness ; ' ' and in his temple doth every one speak of his 
glory. The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord 
sitteth King for ever' (xxix.). Then the Psalm Dixit 
injibsius^ with the words : ' How excellent is thy loving- 
kindness, God! therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wings. They shall 
be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house; 
and thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures. For with thee is the fountain of hfe ; and 
in thy light shall we see light ' (xxxvi.). And the 
penitential Psalm, Miserere mei, Deus^ with the words : 
' Thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it : thou 
delightest not in burnt ofiering. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, 
God, thou wilt not despise ' (li.). The two Psalms Ex- 
audi DeitSj with the words : ' And I said. Oh that I had 
wings like a dove I for then would I fly away, and be at 
rest ' (Iv.). ' From the end of the earth will I cry unto 
thee. . . . Lead me to the rock that is higher than I' (Ixi.). 
Then the Te decet hymnus^ with the words : ' Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness ; and thy paths 
drop fatness . . . The valleys shall stand so thick with com 
that they shall laugh and sing ' (Ixv.) ; and Jubilate Deo 
(Ixvi.) ; Benedic^ anima mea^ so full of beauty (ciii.), and 
Paratum cor meum, with the words : ' Awake, psaltery 
and harp ' (cviii.) ; and Lcetatus sum (cxxii.), and Nisi 
quia Dominus (cxxiv.), and Ecce, quam bonum (cxxxiii.) 
and Domine, probdsti, with the words : * 1 hine eyes did 
see my substance, yet being unperfect,' &c,, and ' How 
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precious are thy thoughts unto me, God I how great 
is the sum of them ! If I should count them, they are 
more in number than the sand ; ' and ' Search me, O 
God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting ' (cxxxix) ; and Domine^ 
clamavi, with the words : ' Let my prayer be set forth 
before thee as incense ; and the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening sacrifice. Set a watch, Lord, before my 
mouth : keep the door of my lips ' (cxU.), and Benedic- 
tics Dominus, with the words : ' That our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth ; that our daughters may 
be as comer stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace ; ' and ' Happy is that people that is in such a 
case : yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord ! ' 
(cxliv.). 

It will be seen that, to economise space, I have been 
content with a mere reference when such an indication 
would suffice to recall a well-known Psalm to anyone's 
memory ; and that my quotations are abrupt, and lose 
much of their beauty from the absence of context. But, 
perhaps, they are sufficiently suggestive. And they 
must excite our admiration when we remember that 
they are samples drawn from the hymnal compositions 
of a Hebrew soldier who had risen to the highest rank 
from the condition of a person in what we might call the 
middle classes of his nation — ^from that of a youth dili- 
gently tending his father's flock, to that of a king. It 
can be hardly -necessary to direct attention to the beauty 
of some of his ideas — to his poetical descriptions of 
nature, sometimes calm and smiling, sometimes grand 
and terrible. But the greatest wonder is that, even 
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under our Christian dispensation, we have still to resort 
to these sacred hymns for the adequate expression of 
devotional feeling. In their words, either barely trans- 
lated or clothed in modem rhyme, we still confess our 
faults, present our praises, and offer the sacrifice of our 
hearts to God. Doubtless we find in the Psalms execra- 
tions which our Christianity forbids us to use ; and these 
may be looked on either as indicating some of David's 
personal feelings, or as denunciatory of the foes of the 
Church. But even their occurrence proves genuineness, 
and makes the things to which I have directed attention 
the more wonderful. And I cannot think that the 
Pentateuch could have been composed in the days of any 
of David's contemporaries, for the reason that there is 
not the degree of spirituality in it that we find in some 
of his compositions ; neither do we see in it the hope of 
immortality that shines in some of these quotations. We 
should note also the high tone of rectitude that pervades 
the Psalms. Pureness of heart is evidenced there by 
cleanness of hands ; and the picture of the upright man, 
who should dwell unmoved on Zion's hill, might well 
be studied by many citizens of the civiUsed nations of 
the world ' in this nineteenth century.' And we are not 
to suppose that David's ideas were secondhand. They 
certainly coidd not have been borrowed from the classics. 
They were of genuine Hebrew growth. The temple built 
by Solomon, his son, was opened ] 00 years (probably) 
before the time of Hesiod and Homer, and 250 years 
before the building of Eome. His odes must have 
been sent to his chief musician 500 years before Ana- 
creon sang, and 1,000 years before Horace composed a 
verse. 
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It would not be fair, perhaps, to leave talking of the 
ancient Hebrew inhabitants of Palestine without admit- 
ting the fact that there are things in their history which 
shock us in these days. Their wars, for instance, were 
carried on as wars always must be, after the usages of 
the times. But alas! the events of 1870 and 1871 in 
Europe remind us afresh that ' war is war.' And there 
are humane precepts in the Mosaic code with respect to 
military service and hostile operations, one prohibiting 
the destruction during a siege of * trees for meat,' which 
it is to be feared has not always been regarded by the 
armies of Christian and philosophical nations even of 
this enhghtened age. It is true also that some of the 
Jewish customs, and it may be added, ordinances, were 
not such as we should expect to find in a civilised nation. 
But civilisation and barbarism are after all matters of 
comparison and opinion. The French, for instance, call 
some of the EngUsh habits or tastes barbarous ; and we 
are not slow to impeach our Continental neighbours in 
return. Then, also, many customs and laws inherited 
from a less civihsed era are found remarkably tenacious 
of existence. Were we in England civilised or barba- 
rous at the beginning of this century when we hung 
poor starving women for the crime of stealing a trifling 
article from a shop? Are we civilised or barba- 
rous now, when the counting of a few hob-nails is a 
ceremony of qualification pubUcly performed in one of 
our Courts of Justice ; and when so childish a thing as 
the Lord Mayor's show is permitted to hold tyrannical 
possession of some of our principal business thorough- 
fexes once a year, to the hindering of commerce and 
the great encouragement of thieving and violence? Is 
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the capital of France the abode of civilisatioii in this 
month of arson and blood — this May 1871 ? 

I have now — and I trust in a spirit of candour — 
endeavoured to present the means for deciding whether 
the words ' semi-barbarous ' and ' rude ' are appro- 
priately chosen as epithets respectively for the writer of 
Genesis and his contemporary countrymen. To anyone 
who may deliberately decide that they are appropriate, 
I would say that, while he has a perfect right to form 
his own opinion, I have a consideration to place before 
him that he must needs ponder. It is this — ^Does not 
a behef that the people who produced such works as 
the Pentateuch, or the Psalms of David, were rude and 
half-barbarous, involve an admission that they must 
have been subjects of inspiration in the very strictest and 
highest sense of the term ? Taking into account only 
the literary excellence of those writings, and the para- 
mount influence they have had in the afiairs of the 
world, must we not either count them memorials of 
the genius of a cultivated race, or admit the alter- 
native that their production by a rude and semi-bar- 
barous people must have been a real miracle, one as 
great, in fact, as that of the passage of a host of men 
through an arm of the sea whilst the waters were a 
wall to them on the right hand and on the left ? 

And it may be fair to ask. Why is it that * Hebrew 
imaginations have not shared the fate of the myths of 
Paganism'? How is the inherent vitality of these re- 
cords of 'primitive Judaism' to be accounted for? 
Why is it that we find the unwiUing confession regis- 
tered that ' unfortunately , they are not as dead as Osiris 
and Zeus'? And then this nineteenth century spoken 
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of — from what is it reckoned, but from the birth of One 
whose coming nine-tenths of the civilised world beheve 
a Hebrew of the period of the exodus to have predicted, 
of One who solemnly declared that neither jot nor tittle 
of the law that came by Moses should pass away before 
its complete fulfilment ? 

It is time now to say a little about * bewildered ortho- 
doxy,' and we must try to examine the case of the 
' extinguished theologians.' 

Alas for these discomfited ' Bourbons of the world of 
thought'! Exiled like David and the faithful supporters 
of his kingdom into the wilderness, as incorrigible obstruc- 
tives, whilst the new reign of science is being trumpeted 
on the high places of the land, can they ever hope for a 
happy reinstatement ? Must they for ever bewail them- 
selves, and say, ' The ploughers have ploughed upon our 
back, and made long their furrows ; ' and ' Our bones lie 
scattered at the grave's mouth, as when one cutteth and 
cleaveth wood upon the earth ? ' Or may they yet again 
look up to the hills whence cometh their help, and 
encourage themselves with the confident expectation that 
those who have many a time afflicted and vexed them 
from their youth up, shall not finally prevail against 
them? 

But what is it really that is represented as being now 
in so very pitiable a state ? The thing is not very clearly 
defined.* But as ' bibliolatry ' is one of the names by which 
it is called, a person of mediocre apprehension might be 
impressed with an idea that the shafts of the consummate 
leader of the scientific host were aimed against the belief 
that the teaching of the Bible is true. And thus a stinging 
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barb might be left rankling in many an honest and good 
heart. That the Church of England has faith in the 
truth of the Bible may be gathered from articles, collects, 
and several other parts of her services. That the Bible 
is true is likewise the behef of the larger bodies of 
English Nonconformists, such as the Wesleyans, Con- 
gregationalists, Independents, and Baptists. Nevertheless, 
everyone could name a faithful deacon, priest, dean, and 
bishop of our National Church, or a distinguished non- 
conforming pastor, besides many a faithful layman of 
every denomination, who would say that if there is a 
thing which goes by the name of ' orthodoxy ' that is 
really opposed to science, then the sooner it is forced to 
retire, not only bleeding and crushed, but annihilated — 
not only scotched, but killed — ^the better. These men 
(and I beUeve there are constantly increasing numbers 
of them) do accept reverently the gift made by God of 
the Scriptures; they do rejoice in the revelation presented 
in the Old and New Testaments of the Divine will and 
purposes towards man, and nevertheless welcome all the 
discoveries of science. And unless we had been better 
informed by the passage before us, we might hardly 
have thought that theology was in so very bad a way ; 
I mean, if the distinguishing doctrines of the Christian 
religion may be included in that term, for they are being 
preached now with a diligence, and over an area, hitherto 
unexampled. 

No doubt at periods, generally tmnsitional ones, theo- 
logians have made their mistakes. Some amongst them 
are doing so now ; but I must maintain that, as a body, 
they have shown an aptitude for putting themselves right 
again. Time was, I admit, when, in common with the 
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rest of contemporary mankind, including philosophers 
themselves, they believed that the earth formed the centre 
of the sidereal system ; and it is true that certain ignorant 
monks, and also some priests in the high places of a 
Church holding doctrines on some points with which the 
theologians of our national Estabhshment by no means 
agree, did try to arrest the march of science, when it 
ceased to attribute the most absurd and complicated 
movements to the heavenly bodies ; and no doubt they 
cruelly persecuted the illustrious Galileo. But when it 
was clearly established that the earth and other planets 
went round the sun, theologians accepted this correction, 
I suppose as soon as most other thinking people did. And 
without throwing away their Bibles in consequence, they 
agreed that a few passages required a fresh and improved 
interpretation. But still theologians, in common with the 
rest of civihsed mankind, held that the creative fiat was 
given forth only about 4,000 years before Christ It is 
now acknowledged by a very large proportion of them 
(may I not say the great majority ?) that that date must be 
indefinitely put back. None the less do they value the 
truths taught in the Scriptures when they admit that in 
this matter too an interpretation different to that received 
by their fathers is required. 

And if they have not been so very ready to make such 
admissions as we could wish, may we not look on their 
backwardness with a little indulgence ? Can we wonder 
that they guard with a kind of masoretic care the very 
letter of Scripture, by means of which, before their eyes, 
men have been changed from dishonest to honourable, 
from violent to gentle ; cowardice has been replaced by 
fortitude, malignity by love, sensuality by unselfishness. 
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unprofitableness by industry, despair by unclouded hope ; 
happiness has smiled triumphant over poverty, disease, 
and reproach; bereavement has been reduced to the 
limit of a brief separation, and death has opened to 
the weary soul the gates of an everlastingly peaceful 
paradise ? 

Theologians are but men, and are therefore liable to 
error. In this country they do not generally claim 
infallibihty. They will, however, stand for the rights of 
their order, and will sometimes be thought unduly to 
magniiy their office- Yet they might be treated more 
tenderly than they occasionally are ; for they hope that they 
have been the means of showing to many the way to 
eternal life ; and that, though their efibrts have some- 
times led to the unsheathing of the sword, which even 
the Lord of Peace said must be sent into the world, they 
have done very much for the highest civilisation of 
mankind, and the establishment (in this happy land 
at least) of that well-ordered state of things wherein 
philosophers can quietly pursue the studies which are 
so fruitful of interest to themselves and of benefit to 
mankind. 

And who are more active promoters of science in our 
country districts, and amongst the populations of our large 
towns, than the hardworking clergy ? Who is it but the 
vicar or the curate that gets up the lectures at the village 
school-room, working men's halls, or young men's society, 
on astronomy or the electric telegraph ; or interests the 
rural mind on the subject of gigantic ferns, club-mosses, 
and primeval trees, the substance of which was stored up 
and prepared in the bowels of the earth countless ages 
ago, in order that we might now have Ught and warmth 
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in our dwellings, and the means of employing our work- 
men and advancing the interests of our country P ^ 

Thus &r I have been endeavouring to ascertain by the 
aid of some andent^ but imperishable records, what is to 
be learnt respecting the condition of a people li\'ing many 
centuries before Christ : and, next, what there was to be 
said for an order of men possessing more or less influence 
in successive generations, from the days of the Apostles to 
this time. I must now endeavour to give expression to 
what, I feel convinced, are the sentiments and wishes of 
many thoughtful observers of the present age, who are 
delighted beyond measure at seeing men of two difierent 
classes energetically at work in their respective lines, but 
grieved to find them often going out of their way for the 
purpose of damaging each other. Would not common 
sense say to the votary of science, and to the beUever in 
scriptural revelation, busy each in a separate sphere, 
* You are both engaged in a good cause, for you are both 
spreading the knowledge of God ; why not, then, act in 
harmony ? It is true you are employing your energies 
in very difierent ways, but why should that prevent your 
dwelling together in unity ? ' 

But, as practical men, we must try to see how peace 
may be established without abandonment of principle on 
either side. To do this we must go a little into details. 
And first let us look at the position of the ' orthodox.' 

Now I have no Uking whatever for that particular 
word. It is a very indefinite, and to my mind rather a 

^ I know a clergyman wbo^ when a hardworking cnrate, qnalified him- 
self for giving a capital lecture on the subject bj actuaUy going down 
a coal-mine during a much-needed holiday. 
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disagreeable one. The enthusiastic member of every sect 
holds that his own is the right faith, and that all other 
faiths are miorthodox. And some people can scarcely 
hear the word ' orthodox ' pronounced without picturing 
to themselves a portly, domineering personage, with 
heavy hmbs, clad in correctest cloth ; full of the odium 
theologicum and therefore repressing the natural kindliness 
of his heart whilst he consigns all heretics to irretrievable 
wrath, and declares that those who do not hold the pre- 
cise dogmas that he has himself been brought up to main- 
tain shall without doubt perish everlastingly. 

But this is ideal, and perhaps rather extravagant ; and 
I object principally to the word because it has a double 
meaning. ' Orthodoxy,' says Archbishop Whately,^ 
* which, strictly speaking, means right opinion, in popular 
language means conformity to what is generally received 
as the right faith.' The latter meaning, we may presume, 
would be the one Professor Huxley would adopt ; but 
superficial people might unfortunately run away with the 
impression that he was not so much - opposing the 
ignorance and extravagance of some weak-minded mem- 
bers of the Christian Church as denying the possibility of 
a Divine revelation by means of the Scriptures. 

Can we, then, find a better word — one with a definite 
meaning — that would be accepted by both sides ? 

I would beg to suggest the use of the word Scripturist. 
To the faithful, at least, I think it would be entirely 
inofiensive. It seems to carry its signification on its face, 
and it is not technical; the only meaning given in 
Worcester's Dictionary being ' one who adheres to, or is 

^ As quoted in Worcester's Dictionary, 

D 
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versed in^ the Scripture ; ' and for this definition the 
authority of Archbishop Newcome is adduced. I cannot 
admit that the word * Bibliolater ' is well applied. An 
idolater is a worshipper of idols ; a Mariolater a wor- 
shipper of Mary ; but who knows anyone who worships 
the Bible ? 

I hope, then, I shall give no offence to those whom I 
would class as ' Scripturists ' if I express my fears that 
there are some who do not suflSciently remember the 
fact that God is represented in the Bible as having spoken 
at sundry times in divers manners in ancient days. They 
do not seem to estimate the wide differences of manner 
distinguishing the revelations which He found it suitable 
to make at various periods, whether to the earliest repre- 
sentatives of our race, to the Patriarchs, to the Israelites, 
to the captive Jews, to the rebuilders of Jerusalem, to the 
men whom John called to repentance, or to Christians 
under differing circumstances. If no sensible man would 
address an infant or a savage as he would a young man 
at college or a philosopher, why should we suppose that 
the Allwise God would teach our race in its infancy, 
and the men of this generation, in exactly the same 
way? 

A savage, for instance, will probably be led to imagine 
from the language one is obliged to use to him, that our 
Queen personally orders all that is done in her name. 
Not so the educated European, who can receive a clear 
explanation of the working of our constitution. Thus 
we can, in fact, distinguish successive degrees of revela- 
tion in. the Old Testament ; and by the New, every- 
thing was not revealed at once, even to the Apostles. The 
multitudes were instructed by parables ordinarily, and 
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were not taught by Christ the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven at all. Paul spoke on entirely different topics 
as he preached to heathens, to Jews, or to Christians ; 
and his Epistles are in entirely different styles, as he wrote 
to the unruly or the tractable, to objectors or to loving 
friends. But I may well leave this particular point in 
recording some words which I have selected because 
they are written by two very able men, alike only in their 
sincerity and Christian earnestness, and differing as widely 
as the poles in matters affecting the constitution of the 
Church. Canon liddon says, * A doctrine may be held 
in its integrity, and yet may be presented to men of two 
different periods under aspects in many ways different' ^ 
And Mr. Dunn says, 'Have we yet to learn that 
given truths are emphatically for given times ; and that 
until the appointed time comes, the particular truth 
appropriate to and intended for that age is always 
veiled ? ' ^ 

The other thing to which it might be well that Scrip- 
turists should give more consideration than they some- 
times seem to do is this : We cannot be at all sure that 
we understand the language of the Old Testament, or, at 
least, of the earlier portions of it. There are uncertain- 
ties even about the import of some of the words of the 
Eastern dialect in which it has come down to us. If the 
book of Genesis is so very ancient as the Scripturists, 
rightly I think, believe it to be, how at this distance of 
time can we pretend authoritatively to define the precise 
meaning of every syllable of the sentences in which each 

^ Bampton Lectures of 1866, 4tli edition^ p. 422. The italics are mine. 
^ The Kingdom of God, By Henry Dunn (Simpkin & Co.), p. 155. 

D 2 
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revelation recorded therein was originally delivered? 
Who can be sure now that the very ancient patriarchs 
appreciated the distinction between ' made ' and ' created'? 
But I go further than this — I use the word language in a 
much wider sense ; for we may perfectly understand the 
meaning of every word of a sentence in a foreign tongue 
and yet entirely miss its real significance. For instance, 
if we were to take possession of a Spaniard's mansion, 
and give orders to his servants, because he had taken 
pains to assure us that his house was ours, and all his 
establishment at our disposal, we should place ourselves 
in a ridiculous position. We might make this blunder 
though correctly translating each of his words by itself. 
But if we knew the real meaning of his language, we 
should perceive that he was simply expressing his 
good wishes with customary politeness. And further 
south and east than Spain, language may be heard still 
more unintelligible to a man brought up in England, how 
perfectly soever he may be able to translate it word by 
word. Probably the phraseology in certain parts has 
not greatly changed since the times of Abraham, who 
thoroughly understood the language of the children of 
Heth, and knew that their polite expressions never in- 
volved their giving up the cave of Machpelah without a 
handsome price in return. Jacob, too, was in no degree 
deceived by Esau's verbal hesitation to accept the present 
ofiered him at Peniel. In both cases considerate polite- 
ness, and not deception, was intended. But we need not 
go to ancient times, and to a distance from home, for 
illustrations. They may be found now among people who 
call themselves the most truth-loving in the world. A 
servant in London is directed to say his employer is not at 
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home. It were to be wished that a formula less offensive 
to the scruples of a sensitive conscience might be dis- 
covered, because sometimes the words by themselves seem 
not strictly true. Yet they are not really untrue, for, 
without giving pain, they convey the true intelligence 
that the employer is not at home for the purpose of 
receiving company in general or some individual in par- 
ticular. Then, too, there are forms in epistolary corre- 
spondence which, word for word, might be called false, but 
they convey no untruths to us. Yet it is not very hard 
to beUeve that the conciseness of the telegraphic dis- 
patch may gradually lead to their entire excision from 
our letters. In that case, some centuries hence might 
not a literary Cingalese, or a cultivated Patagonian, arise 
to dispute the genuineness of the letter of an English 
poUtician of this age, who had described himself the 
obedient humble servant of some unrenowned corre- 
spondent? For it might be proved that the eminent 
statesman was never a servant at all. And again, that 
though a certain document represented him as eager to 
avail himself of every opportunity for expressing his 
distinguished consideration for some diplomatist, it could 
be demonstrated that he had the utmost contempt for 
his deceitful and intriguing correspondent; and so the 
dispatch in question would be called spurious merely 
because it ended with a few words of general courtesy well 
understood in the writer's times. It may thus be seen 
how, on the principle of literalness, the most important 
and truthful documents may be rejected as false. If, 
then, certain expressions, taken word for word, appear 
untruthful to a person living in a country or age in 
which they were not written, and if they may yet 
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demonstrate no untruthfulness on the part of those who 
uttered or wrote them, does it become us to say that 
we know the exact import of revelations communicated 
to the inhabitants of the remote East before the date of 
the most ancient book in the world ; and are we right in 
branding as impious those whose reason absolutely for- 
bids their receiving our literal interpretations ? On the 
other hand, those to whom these ancient revelations now 
appear quite inexact or misleading should not solely on 
that account call them untrue, for they might have con- 
veyed truth of the most important kind to the men 
before whose minds they were actually presented. 

We cannot well seize a truth unless we are able to 
penetrate the medium in which it is suspended. Take 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics for example, which looked at 
by an Englishman in detail, figure by figure, are ludi- 
crously untruthful. We see representations of persons in 
impossible attitudes, redoubtable warriors with attenuated 
legs and eel-skin arms, human bodies surmounted with 
heads of animals and birds. Yet, false as these pictures 
are one by one, they present no falsities to a man whose 
skill and industrious research have enabled him to pene- 
trate their meaning. To him they communicate valuable 
knowledge of ancient customs and manners, and some 
information respecting facts of history. 

There are Scripturists who think that the way may be 
found to reconcile the statements of Genesis as they have 
come down to us, word by word, with the discoveries of 
science. A noble endeavour this, and every right-minded 
man would wish for its success. But if the result should 
not prove satisfactory to the scientific, for they must be 
the judge.s, may it not be enough for us to believe that 
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the grand words of the opening chapters of Genesis 
taught the very ancient inhabitants of the East the truths, 
that God is the Creator of all things ; that living crear 
tures came in their due order, and not till places proper 
for their habitation had been prepared ; that the last in 
order and most deliberately made, reflected most the 
glory of God ; yet that man's body consists of matter no 
higher than that from which, in various elementary com- 
binations, the ground we tread and all things we can 
see or touch are constituted ; that there is a spirit in 
man communicated by the Most High ; that man has 
nevertheless disobeyed God ; that God punishes sin, but 
provides a Deliverer springing from our race, to vanquish 
the power of evil ; that God accepts a sacrifice ; that re- 
bellions against His law are followed by misery, mental or 
physical; that when the very spirit of man revels in 
sensuality, when men of highest quahties, with as it were 
heaven-bom minds, abandon themselves to the seductions 
of vice, a period of violence and lawlessness must ensue 
which shall bring down the signal wrath of the Almighty 
and calamities of the most tremendous nature and extent ? 
Are not these the things that we find, under a variety of 
detail, mainly taught in the first seven chapters of Genesis, 
whether we hold that the language employed in commu- 
nicating them must be interpreted literally or not ? And 
can it be an object of supreme importance to possess and 
avow an unqualified opinion about the exact precision of 
that language, when we agree to accept the lessons it 
obviously conveys ? 

But there are some excellent persons who do look on 
this as a matter of supreme importance, and who hold men 
bound to take all that we find written in the Pentateuch 
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as incontestably and literally correct. It is with no feel- 
ing of disrespect to them, still less to the sacred records 
they so justly prize, but rather with an anxious desire to 
arrive at a right judgment, that I would ask their con- 
sideration of a few dijBScult points. I think, however, 
it will be found that they often do unconsciously allow 
themselves considerable licence whilst they refuse the least 
degree of it to others. I would begin by noticing the asser- 
tion made to Adam by God : ' In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.' What can be more positive 
and precise ? And supposing that Adam had not sinned, 
if for the sake of argument we can imagine such a thing 
possible, would not many writers and preachers whilst 
descanting on the deadly effects of sin, moralise thus : 
* Yes ; if Adam had but tasted the forbidden fruit, his 
tainted body that very day, before the setting of the sun, 
would have been lying lifeless on the earth. For God is 
not a man that He should repent ; hath He said, and 
shall He not make it good ? ' But as we gather from the 
Bible that Adam ate, and yet went on living nearly a 
thousaild years, we are told by the literalist that God's 
words ' evidently implied ' that Adam ' would become 
liable to pain and disease,' &c. (fee. Sac} But if anyone 
will consult Wigram's Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance he may see that the word for ' day ' is the 
same here as in places where a common day such as ' the 
day of the month ' is indicated — in fact it is the ordinary 
word for a day, the space of time from one sunset to 
another. And so the verb for ' die ' is precisely the same 
here as in 2 Sam. xii. 14, where David is told his * child 

* Rev. Tlios. Scott's Commentary iVi loco. 
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shall surely die ; ' indeed the expression is exactly the 
same in both instances. But the child certainly did not 
then first become ' liable to disease/ &c., he did actually 
die. So David himself was also told on that occasion, 
' Thou shalt not die ' (the same verb). He certainly did not 
gather from this that his body would not thenceforth ' be 
liable to pain and disease/ but that at that particular time 
he should not suffer the sentence of death which unwittingly 
he had pronounced on himself. Am I not right, then, in 
saying that the language of a passage in Genesis to all 
appearance perfectly plain would not have been under- 
stood had not certain recorded facts thrown a Kght upon 
it ? Why, then, may we not allow other facts which have 
come to our knowledge to modify the way in which our 
first impressions would have led us to interpret the 
language of some other passages ? 

And it may without impropriety be asked, what kind 
of creature a serpent could be that had the faculty of 
speaking and arguing, and that did . not trail its length 
along the dusty ground? The Scripturist will very 
properly say, ' This is all explained in the New Testament. 
It was in reality the devil that tempted Eve.' Admitted. 
But then, if what is called*^ in Genesis a serpent was not 
really a serpent, or was something more than a serpent, 
why must the things spoken of in terms neither more nor 
less explicit be understood to be exactly what ^ they are 
called, and nothing else ? If the words ' subtle serpent ' 
meant a fallen angel, why may not other words have 
meant something that does not appear on the surface ? 
Then, that stream is mentioned which on flowing through 
Eden divided into four rivers so very deep and large as to 
rofpin their pristine beds after a universal cataclysm, 
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during which the foundations of the great deep were 
broken up and water remained on the whole earth for a 
year. Why, then, cannot our geographers fix on the 
position of Eden, especially as they are aided by the indi- 
cation that man was driven from it towards the East ? 

I may next ask what the advocates of literalism can 
say about the assertion made in the 2nd and 4th verses 
of Genesis vi. ? Is it not obvious that the expression ' the 
sons of God,' must have the same meaning here as in 
Job i. 6 and xxxviii. 7 ? In some versions of the 
Septuagint, accordingly, oi ayyeXoi is given instead of oi 
uioi ToS 06o\} ; and Josephus adopts that rendering.^ Can 
we understand this language hterally ? 

And how can they reconcile the different forms of the 
fourth commandment as given in Exodus xx. 8-11, and 
in Deut. v. 12-15 ? The reason for the commandment is 
stated in the latter chapter to be the deliverance from 
Egypt. We also read there that God had spoken those 
words, and had ' added no more.' How, then, if nothing 
more was said than what is mentioned in Deuteronomy, 
could God have given the reasons from the fact of creation 
having been completed in six days, as stated in Exodus ? 
The literalist's answer is commonly this — that the cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites differed widely at the com- 
mencement and at the end of the forty years' wandering, 
and therefore different motives were given on the sepa- 
rate occasions for the fourth commandment. But is this 
a worthy answer ? Does it in the least degree explain how 
God could have said (as in Exodus) what in Deuteronomy 
He is stated not to have said ? To my mind there is 

' Antiq, book i. chap. iii. § 1. 
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a solution to what, though the UteraHsts scarcely notice it, 
is really a great difficulty. From God's voice proceeded 
only the ten commands, the ' Ten Words ; ' ^ and the en- 
forcements or motives that are usually repeated with them 
were all added by the human mediator as occasion 
required. At least I think so ; but if this is denied, what 
is to be said for the verbal inspiration of these passages ? 

I trust it will be umderstood that in writing this about 
a few ill-understood passages, I am only anxious to see the 
authority of the Scriptures placed on an unassailable in- 
stead of an insecure basis, and not to induce anyone to 
think lightly of the sacred oracles. Without professing to 
account for everything in these most ancient writings, or 
requiring a rigid uniformity of interpretation, a teachable 
man may still enrich his soul with the stores of wisdom 
and knowledge treasured in the Old Testament. The 
enlightened eye will discern therein, beyond the things 
already mentioned, many an indication, more or less, dis- 
tinct of the purposes of God with respect to our race — 
purposes gradually carried out by the selection of a man, 
of a family, of a tribe, of a nation, through whom, as special 
channels, the knowledge and worship of Jehovah were to 
be communicated and maintained till the fulness of time 
should come when the glory of God was to be more com- 
pletely revealed in the face of His Son. 

But before I leave this part of my subject I must make 
one observation. Whilst I am compelled to admit that 
several passages in the earher part of Genesis cannot be 
received in what appears to modem Englishmen as their 
literal sense — whilst I admit that I have not the means of 

* See page 11. 
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understanding fully the magnificent paragraphs by which 
first God was revealed as Creator of all things and moral 
Governor of mankind — whilst I feel sure that it was not 
for the sake of confounding the man who studies the 
marvellous works of God that the earth's crust was 
stratified as we find it, that fossils and sundry very ancient 
remains were placed therein, that rudimentary and now 
useless organs were put within some existing animals — 
whilst ready to concede everything that a sound and well- 
proved system of geology would demand, I am not pre- 
pared to surrender my belief in the facts stated to have 
passed under the cognisance of the sacred writers. And 
may I be permitted to say that, from what I call facts, I 
do not exclude what are called miracles ? My inadequate 
powers of comprehending the most suitable system for 
the government of the universe do not authorise me 
to deny the proposition that miracles may have been 
necessary in certain times for the attestation of some 
revealed truth, or for the completion of the Divine work 
of man's reconciliation to God. There are diflSculties 
in Genesis, but there is much of the language even of 
the Old Testament that we may hopefully try to com- 
prehend ; and the researches of learned and scientific 
men are helping us to do this better every day. But 
when we come to the New Testament, the veil, if not 
entirely removed, is rent throughout. Its language may 
in the main be well understood. Some of it is perfectly 
lucid. That of St. Paul's companion in travel for instance 
is as intelhgible as any language we could wish to 
read. As writer of the Acts of the Apostles he repre- 
sents to us, in a well-composed narrative, some things 
of which he had taken a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
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the correctness, and other things which he had actually 
witnessed. Among the latter were the restoration of 
Eutychus at Troas, who, when sleeping had fallen down 
from the third loft, and had been taken up dead ; and the 
miracles at Melita, where no harm resulted from the 
fastening of the poisonous viper on Paul's hand, and where 
persons with fever, dysentery, and other diseases, were 
healed with a touch. I have no more right to discredit 
these things than I have to disbelieve the statement that the 
sign of the ship which took Paul and his companion away 
from Melita was the ' Dioscuri.' The man who made these 
statements was a 'modem' in the sense in which a 
briUiant living writer applies the word to the old Greeks. 
And the Apostle Paul himself was a sensible man. 
That he was eminently practical no one can doubt who 
looks around him now, and beholds nine-tenths of the 
civilised world professing the religion that he spent his 
manhood in preaching. And he wrote particularly 
sensible letters, as anyone may see who will (and for 
this purpose the more rapidly the better, because then 
the object or scope will be caught) glance over the epistles 
of his that have come down to us. Among them are 
what we call the First and Second Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, and the Epistle to the Eomans, all of which are 
passed as authentic, even by Dr. Davidson (at least they 
were in 1868), the first written in * the spring of 57,' the 
second 'perhaps soon after,' and 'Eomans ' about 58. Now 
Paul's object required a great deal to be said about him- 
self in the two Epistles to the Corinthians. Yet in the 
first I find no reference to any miracle that he performed 
individually; and, besides that of the resurrection of 
Christ, no allusion to miracles at all, except in chapter xii. 
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28-30, where * miracles,' * gifts of healing ' (Suva/Jte*^, 
^apitrfAUTa la/xctT^uv), and 'kinds of tongues,' (ysvr} 
yXroereroiv) are spoken of in the most cursory way, as things 
known to everyone at Corinth. In the second Epistle he 
speaks in the same parenthetical manner of * the signs of 
to Apostle,' which had been wrought * among them ' by 
himself (xii. 12), *in signs and wonders and mighty deeds ' 
(enj/As/oi^ xa) ripcLtriv xcti hxivaiLstriv), And in ' Romans * 
I do not see that he makes any allusion to miracles but in 
chapter xv. 19, where he speaks of 'mighty signs and 
wonders (8uva/A6i en^juts/cov xai rsparwv) in the power of 
the Spirit.' Paul, then, about twenty-five years only after 
the death of Christ, but very cursorily alluded to miracles, 
placing them by no means on his first line of battle. But 
they were alluded to by this sensible argumentative 
writer as things perfectly indisputable, things notorious, 
which his readers would never think of questioning. And 
if we beUeve what may appear to us the least remarkable 
miracle, we may as well believe the most striking ; for 
the quality of one miracle cannot differ from that of 
another, only the degree. I cannot but believe that the 
father of Publius was healed in Melita, and if so, I may 
believe (as I also do) that Lazarus was restored to life, 
and that Jesus Christ rose from the dead. This, however, 
is a mere digression, which I insert in hopes of putting 
myself right with the Scripturists, amongst whose ranks I 
would gladly be admitted, as one who would ' adhere to 
the Scriptures,' and who desires to be * versed therein.' 

But we must remember that there may be a zeal for 
the Bible which is not according to knowledge. In our 
anxiety to support our favourite interpretations of one 
part, we may be ignoring positive statements of Scripture 
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elsewhere. It may even be that, in opposing the con- 
clusions of science, we may go far beyond the letter as 
well as the spirit of that which * is written.' 

It is no business of mine to defend the Darwinian 
theory of the Descent of Man. Its correctness is not 
proved according to the judgment of many scientific men, 
and difficulties have been adduced in the way of its 
entire acceptance which are, to say the least, extremely 
formidable. Yet it may be as wrong to oppose it now, 
on Scriptural grounds merely, as it was formerly to show 
from Scripture that the earth could not move round 
the sun. 

Is it the fact, for instance, that the Bible gives us any 
clear proofs of the exalted perfections commonly attributed 
to our first parents in their original state — perfections of 
hohness and of intellect? To doubt this is not necessarily 
to affirm that man first appeared on earth as a thorough 
savage, or with a vicious constitution of body and mind. 
Yet it is worthy of remark that the writer of Genesis 
represents Adam and Eve as incapable of inventing any 
kind of clothing for themselves. He states that the 
anticipation of enjoyment from the taste of a handsome 
fruit, and the prospect of some mysterious advantages to 
be connected with the eating of it, sufficed to persuade 
them most ungratefully to disobey their Almighty bene- 
factor, to risk their existence, and altogether to surrender 
their peace of mind. And who is it that, according to 
St. Paul, is ' created in righteousness and true hohness ' ? 
Not Adam, who was so according to popular theology, 
but ' the new man.' ^ ' The first man,' says St. Paul, ' is 

1 Eph. iv. 24. 
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of the earth, earthy.' ' That was not first,' he says, * whicli 
is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual ;' ^ and it must be observed that 
the Greek word used here for * natural ' is the same as 
that used by St. James in chapter iii. 15, which in the 
authorised version is translated ' sensual ' (^/up^ixov).^ And 
Milton did not find in the Bible his kindly Eaphael who 
held high discourse with man in Eden. Alas I the only 
angeUc beings mentioned in the Scripture story of our 
first parents were the cherubim who with flaming sword 
kept the way to the tree of life I 

On the other hand we may be told of a declaration in 
the Bible that ' God made man upright.' But are we 
willing to accept all the conclusions of the disappointed 
author of Ecclesiastes, who thus wrote ? Are there not 
many things in that book which serve as records of a 
metaphysical inquiry rather than as statements of Divine 
truth? Are we prepared to agree with him that in 
counting persons one by one in search for a satisfactory 
character, ' one man among a thousand ' may we find, but 
' a woman among all these ' can we ' not find ' ?^ Yet such 
is the declaration of his experience, and it immediately 
precedes the statement just noticed, which he doubtless 
founded on the first chapter of Genesis, where we are told 

1 1 Cor. XV. 46, 47. 

^ I may note here that there is no difference between Mr. Darwin and 
St. James as to the originating cause of ^ wars and fightings ' (James iv. 1). 
But if we cannot ignore the law of battle and the struggle for existence to 
which mankind had for many ages to submit, we may see that they are now 
modified and alleviated, if not altogether superseded, by Christianity ; which 
for the 'carnal' substitutes the 'spiritual/ brings charity and content- 
ment in its train, and assures the weary and heavy-laden of rest. It is 
fair also to add that Mr. Darwin will not admit that his system contradicts 
the doctrine of man's immortality (See Descent of Many vol. ii. p. ^^), 

s Eccl. vii. 27-29. 
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that * God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.' But this is not written of man par- 
ticularly, but of aU God's works, inanimate and animate ; 
and it seems to mean that all things created were well 
adapted for the positions respectively assigned them in 
the economy of the universe. Doubtless also we may be 
reminded that Genesis and the New Testament equally 
affirm that God made man in His own image. This can- 
not be contradicted ; but I maintain that that image, 
distinguishing man from the beasts, has never been lost. 
Man continues yet to be * the glory of God,'^ for both in 
the Old and New Testaments, he is spoken of as still 
possessing the image of his Maker.^ We may be told 
also, in proof of Adam's commanding intellect, that he 
gave names to the animals. But it must be remembered 
that in old times names simply denoted qualities,^ and the 
statement probably means that man discovered the natural 
peculiarities of the creatures placed under his dominion 
— ^a thing which man, civilised or uncivilised, has done 
everywhere ever since. And we must not refuse to 
examine the justice of the demands science is making, 
simply because we do not like their look. Yet, except as 
a matter of speculative interest, why should we care in 
the least whether the progenitors of our bodies were of an 
inferior race or not ? Why should we feel any sense of 
degradation in the thought that our human structure has 



* 1 Cor. xi. 7. 

' In Qenesis ix. 6, the murderer is sentenced to death because he destroys 
the image of God. And in James iii. 9, to curse men is forbidden, because 
they are ' made after the dmilitude of God.' 

' Even the letters of the earliest alphabets were rude pictures of 
animals and other objects. 

E 
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been elaborated through many processes requiring suc- 
cessively greater and greater manifestations of Divine 
contrivance and skill ? Why should we not be just as 
happy then as if we knew we had been formed, in rud^ 
Promethean fashion,, directly from a clod of earth ? 

If the opposition against Mr. Darwin should ultimately 
prove as nugatory as that against Galileo — an event which 
I by no means say is a likely one — then those who are 
using Scriptural weapons against him will have caused 
Scripture to share for a time the discredit of their feilure. 

But some Scripturists think that we are warned against 
' science ' by St. Paul ; and it is undeniable that the sur- 
roundings of the word, in the single instance in which it 
appears in our authorised version of the New Testament,^ 
are not encouraging. Many persons in reading the 
emphatic warning to Timothy have thus been led to 
consider that, whenever there is any apparent opposition 
of science to Scripture, it is a matter of faith and duty to 
conclude that science must be false. But it so happens 
that the Greek word^ in this one passage translated 
* science,' appears all but thirty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and generally in a good sense, translated ' knoAi^- 
ledge.' Some commentators suppose that Paul was here 
cautioning Timothy against the Gnostics ; but as no such 
sect had probably appeared under that name at the time 
the Epistle to Timothy was written, the caution was most 
likely directed against certain vain babblers who claimed 
the possession of a ' knowledge ' enabling them to gain 
an inspired interpretation of ' the law * in ' opposition ' to 
the Gospel which Paul preached. That which in modern 

» 1 Tim. yi. 20. • yi/^iwc. 
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language is denominated ' science ' is not in the least 
d^ee alluded to ; the thing did not exist.^ 

JNone have greater inducements than Scripturists to go 
about doing good ; to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
as to health and morals, and to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction; and I think that no men 
labour more energetically than they in so doing. They 
should, then, never be loth to acknowledge with thankful- 
ness the help that science affords them in tiieir truly 
philanthropic and Christian services. 

What has taught us the real evils of overcrowded 
dwellings — what has demonstrated the poisonous pro- 
perties of exhalations from putrefying matter — what has 
brought active disinfectants within our reach, and sug- 
gested rules for the development of mental and physical 
power — what but the unwearied patience of scientific 
investigation? Let us not accept all these results, so 
greatly appreciated by the humble Christian in his 
charitable work, and decry the science that provides- 
them. 

And there is another way in which science may be 
found to help Scripturists, or at least some of their number. 

For, perhaps, in the inmost heart, ev6n of the most 

* It would be well if men on all sides would remember that the classes 
the Apostles preached and wrote to were (1) Jews unconverted to Christi- 
anity; (2) Heathens unconverted; (3) converted Jews; (4) converted 
Heathens. The Epistles were to the two latter classes — to men, in bodies 
and individually, brought out of Judaism or Heathenism to the profession of 
Christianity. We have no means, therefore, of stating precisely how the 
sacred writers would have spoken to communities of people born of Christian 
parents, baptised in infancy, brought up as membei*H of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, and living in a scientific age. 
The great wonder — I might almost say miracle — is, that not only the word^ 
of the Epistles, but the whole contents of the Bible, should be found so 
applicable to us now as they are. 

E 2 
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earnest amongst them, will arise the question, Is there a 
Being in the universe to the obedience of whom man 
ought to bring his very thoughts into subjection ? Who 
is He that demands the entire devotion to Himself of my 
spirit, soul, and body ? To put such a question is no 
sign of pride ; the most humble may reasonably ask it. 
For certainly man's senses recognise no being superior 
to himself. 

Now Scripture and science come hand-in-hand to supply 
the answer. The inquirer may learn from one the infinite 
love of the Father revealed in Christ ; but only by aid of 
the other can he know much of the surpassing wisdom 
and power of the Creator revealed in His works. Science, 
and science alone, will open out in order to him the 
strata of this world's crust; will analyse for him the 
substance of the ancient mountains and the lasting hills, 
and, without presuming to compute the enormous periods 
necessary for their formation, will reckon with certainty 
^ date of many thousand ages back before which that 
formation must have commenced. If the inquirer, then, 
6,ttempts to think of the years of the right hand of the 
Most High, he may learn something of the incompre- 
hensibleness of His awfiil eternity. 

Then, by means of the telescope, which science puts in 
liis hands, he may begin to try to trace the sidereal 
systems, and the galaxy, and the nebulae, to their limits. He 
will soon be convinced that this is a hopeless task, and he 
will find how vain it is to endeavour to gauge the im- 
measurable extent of the Creator's dominions. Or, with 
the joint aid of the same instrument, and of the spectro- 
scope, he may learn how erroneous may be the deductions 
of superficial, or rather, of inadequate observation. He 
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will see that the covering of the great light which rules 
our day with such calm majesty and beneficent order, is 
the place of the wildest movement and most tremendous 
commotion imaginable ; that its edge, which, through the 
horizontal atmosphere of morning or evening, or through 
the veil of a thin noonday cloud, seems to the unaided 
eye so sharply defined, is reaUy overlapped by tongues of 
flame tens of thousands of miles in height or length, and 
is enclosed by a corona of an extent perfectly amazing. He 
may have thought that the office of that wonderful globe 
was only to set in motion the waves of light, to commu- 
nicate heat, and keep within the sphere of its attraction 
Earth and her sister planets ; but science will teach him 
that it is also the head-quarters of some of the most subtle 
and powerful agencies which have been pressed into our 
service of late, and that any extraordinary perturbation 
there is followed (through no conducting wires of 
91,000,000 miles in length, but immediately) by a 
notable magnetic disturbance here. Or, again, science 
may place in his hand the microscope, and tell him to 
use it, as soon as its powers become available in noting 
the process of the evaporation of a solution of common 
salt. As solidification proceeds, he may watch the 
gradual deposition of a *crystaUine mass of definite 
form ; ' and he may mark the growth of ' httle pyramids 
built by the salt, terrace above terrace, from base to 
apex, forming a series of steps resembling those up which 
the Egyptian traveller is dragged by his guides.' ^ Science 
will then provide a beam of polarised light, which will 
reveal * chromatic phenomena of great splendour ;' but I 

* Professor Tyndall's Scientific Uses of the Ivia^ituUion : Longmans, 
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need not describe this or point out anymore of the processes 
by means of which he that has pleasure in the greatness 
of the works of God may search them out. He will soon 
see that there is One, high above man, of immensity and 
grandeur, of power, knowledge, contrivance, and skill, to 
overwhelm him with reverential awe. Eeflecting on the 
perfection of the Being who can assign their stations to 
* Arcturus and Orion and Pleiades,' and allot to the unper- 
ceivable atom its position, he will no longer be tempted 
to say with the obdurate Pharaoh, ' Who is Jehovah, that 
I should obey him ? ' Eather wiU he exclaim, with the 
devout and philosophic David, * Lord, what is man that 
thou visitest him, and the son of man that thou re- 
gardest him ! ' 

The remarks which have occasioned this too lengthy 
Essay are exceedingly severe. But it is for the Scripturists 
to consider whether some amoloig their number have not 
exposed themselves to attack by treating the figures of 
speech^ with which Divine wisdom, in manner suited to 
their apprehension, taught the men of old time, as statements 
of precision such as would be addressed to educated men 
amongst ourselves. If, after all, we must confess that the 
ancient stock on which the germs of eternal truth were 
grafted was reaUy somewhat rough, and that much 
cultivation was required to prevent degeneracy and 
advance improvement, we are doing Uttle more than to 

admit, as everyone must, that no acts of a husbandman 

• 

^ Perhaps this is not too strong an expression^ for why should not men 
unfitted for the immediate reception of the highest truths have been taught 
by parables in the early ages of human existence^ as they certainly were in 
Christ's time ? The parable of Dives and Lazarus is a good iUustration 
of the case, because it reads so like a real narrative that some Scripturists 
mistake it for a record of actiuil fact. Indeed parts of it may well have been 
so. But there is nought in Scripture like the immoiul myths of Paganism. 
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can bring a young plant to instant perfection. And truly 
the fruits of righteousness are nowhere, even yet, rendered 
in a fully ripe and abundant yield. But we have records 
of progress, consequent sometimes on fresh infusions of 
vitality, sometimes on extensive and severe prunings — in 
the days of Seth, of Noah, of Abraham, of Israel, of 
Moses, and of the prophets, successively. The patriarchal 
system was not to be compared to the Mosaic law, a 
thing perfect in itself, that is, in its own limited scope, 
though it made nothing perfect. When even that was 
growing old, and the times for its vanishing away were 
beginning to steal on, the prophets came into the field of 
the world ; and, on introducing further communications of 
God's will, used their trenchant instruments in a way that 
must have grieved the honest minds that could see good 
in nothing that had not been of old. And some of the 
prophets who, not content with trimming the stray 
branches, worked down to the very root, were sentenced 
not to live. They fell by the hands, perhaps, of two very 
opposite parties, who nevertheless unite their operations 
at times — ^those who ignorantly think to do God service, 
and those who openly fight against Him. But, by the 
Baptist's time, the heirs of the men who kiUed the pro- 
phets had built their sepulchres, and another rough 
shaking was needed. So we are told that after John's 
preaching the kingdom of heaven sufiered violence, and 
the violent began to take it by force. Types and ordi- 
nances, good for so many iages, cherished as precious things 
themselves and not as the shadow of the things, were to 
be forcibly put away ; for God was now revealing 
Himself in His Son Who had been but prefigured before. 
Life and immortality were being brought to light in the 
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Gospel. The Tree of Life, that had been the glory of the 
paradise of God, was again placed before man's reach, 
with no hinderance now from any flaming sword. And 
the stream that flowed through beauteous Eden was seen 
again, as the river of the water of life, proceeding through 
the street of the heavenly Jerusalem, out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. Was it possible, then, that men 
should again have missed the course of those crystal 
waters, or have made them run in channels where they 
would become cloudy and discoloured? Unhappily it 
would appear so. In due time, accordingly, the prophets 
rose again in the persons of the Eeformers. And what 
noble work these persistent haters of mental stagnancy 
did 1 What clearances they made, and how successfully 
they laboiu:ed to replace the parasitic growths which were 
injuring the old trunk, by regr^fts of the word which 
was able to save the soul ! Our fathers proceeded to kill 
a good many of them — disturbers as they were of reUgious 
ease. And some pious people amongst ourselves are so 
very busy now in building martyrs' sepulchres that they 
really have little time to devote to the cultivation of the 
Eeformers' progressive spirit. With the honoured dead 
is buried the principle which impelled them at any price 
to buy the truth and sell it not. 

But such a state of things can never last for long. A 
Church that has life in it will not stand still. It must be 
progressive — ever stretching forth to that which is before. 
And if God is graciously making a further revelation of 
Himself through the discoveries of science, let us not say 
we want no disturbance, we had rather not be troubled. 
For such an agitation may be the very thing that we do 
want. It is doubtless good for us to have been nourished 
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on the pure milk of the Word, to have been practically 
Versed in the elements, or the rudiments, of the oracles of 
God. But ought we, in these last days, to be like 
children for whom meat is too strong ? Ought we not 
to have advanced beyond the lessons adapted by Divine 
wisdom for beginners ? Does not a sacred writer speak 
of leaving the first principles of the doctrine of Christ ? 
Does he not urge us to press on towards perfection, and 
exhort us in understanding to be men ? 

Happily for the generahty of mankind, Scripture is so 
plain in some of its most important declarations that he 
who runs may read it. It may be compared to a mine 
of still unexhausted wealth, notwithstanding all that has 
been drawn from it for ages past. To the patient worker 
it yields a return at every level. But for all that, its 
greatest riches may be at depth ; and those who would 
reach them may have to explore some hard ground, and 
(may I add without ofience) to clear away the rubbish of 
some ancient workings, in sinking for the vein of pure 
metal which lies, ready to reward their patience, many 
fathoms below the surface. 

But if the honest zeal of Scripturists cannot be said at 
all times to be according to knowledge, it may be well 
for the scientific to reflect that they may not themselves 
be in exclusive possession of Truth, and that there may 
be things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in their 
philosophy — things as important with reference to the 
final well-being of our race as any of the matters which 
they so ardently, and oftfen so successfully, investigate. 
When men of science complain, and with some reason, 
that their statements are not candidly met, that . they are 
often declaimed against without examination by Scrip- 
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turists, might they not themselves give a little time to 
the investigation of the case of their opponents? K 
philosophers may justly find fault with theologians who 
will not understand science, may not theologians complain 
with equal justice of philosophers who will not study 
Scripture ? Then again, how much soever philosophers 
may dislike the non-reception of their theories, there will 
always be an excuse for this till a satisfactory cosmogony 
can be presented by themselves. Yet what is more 
plainly proved by the highly interesting and instructive 
book from which I have extracted the sentences that 
have given occasion to these imperfect remarks than that 
there is a very wide disagreement among men of science 
on the subject of geology? The article preceding that 
which contains the words referred to is an Address on 
' Geological Keform,' delivered as recently as 1869. It 
combats some statements made by another philosopher, 
Sir William Thomson, on ' Geological Time.' That pro- 
found geologist had said, ' A great mistake has been 
made ; ' and Professor Huxley, on the other hand, speaks 
of Sir William Thomson's ' alarming sentences,' and de- 
clares that his * case has entirely broken down.' We are 
further enlightened about the divisions of geologists 
among themselves by the description of 'three contra- 
dictory systems.' Suppose, then, a well-meaning theo* 
logian to believe in one of these systems, he would still 
be contradicting the scientific maintainers of the other 
two. 

But if Scripturists make their mistakes, as I am afraid 
is sometimes the case, are they the only set of people who 
do ? Have not philosophers themselves, till what may 
be called modern times, held the most absurd views of 
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the sidereal and planetary systems ? Did they not, for a 
long course of years, seek * the philosopher's stone'? Did 
they not, up to a certain time, pretend to explain the 
fact that water would rise in an exhausted suction pipe 
by ' nature's horror of a vacuum,' whilst they did not 
think it worth while to say why she did not abhor a 
vacuum of more than thirty-two feet in height ? ^ Is there 
such a thing as the ' phlogiston ' they talked so much of 
not so very long ago ? ^ and are there no extinguished 
theories of light? I should be the last to name these 
things as a reproach to the scientific, who have been 
gradually feeling their way to truth, and do seem to have 
got very near it now in many things. But former mis- 
takes on their part might make them a little less hard on 
men who are earnestly following Truth in their particular 
line. 

And it may be worth while to ask of those who com- 
plain so bitterly of what philosophers have suffered from 
theologians, if no sufferings have ever been inflicted on 
discoverers by philosophers themselves? Let us take 
the case of the most eminent among them perhaps that 
the world ever produced. No theological ' snakes,' that 
I ever heard of, infested the path of Newton. I suppose 
there were theologians amongst the ruling powers at the 
University of Cambridge, and at his college, whilst 
Newton resided there. But his science did not prevent 

^ When writing the above, I had not seen Professor Tyndall's late remarks 
on the matter. 

^ As late as the middle of the last century it was considered that ^phlo- 
giston ' was a ' constituent ' of all combustible bodies. But as^ when a 
metal was subjected to violent heat, the residuum, which was called the 
' calx/ was found heavier than the metal itself before being burnt, philo- 
sophers gravely asserted that the 'phlogiston,' which had made its escape 
in the process^ was a 'constituent,' not merely destitute of weight, but 
* actually endowed •with a principle of levity ! ' 
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their advancing him from the condition of a poor student 
and sub-sizer to a fellowship at Trinity. And the 
year of the pubUcation of the Principia the University 
pubUcly honoured him with their confidence by making 
him one of their delegates in a highly important busi- 
ness ; and afterwards they elected him as one of 
their representatives in Parliament. On the other hand 
* history records ' the truth that he sufiered so much 
from men of science that some of his great discoveries 
were well-nigh nipped in the bud. Hooke, Pardies, and 
Linus absolutely denied the facts revealed by his experi- 
ments with the prism. Hooke, a member (afterwards 
secretary) of the Eoyal Society, and a man of unquestion- 
able powers, called Newton's discoveries delusions. 
Pardies,^ a man of very considerable learning and ability, 
would not admit that there was any different refran- 
gibility in the colours of a ray of light. And Linus, a 
philosopoher of Liege, actually asserted that Newton's 
story was pure fiction, and that nothing more than a 
luminous spot, perfectly round and perfectly colourless, 
was to be seen after a ray had passed through the prism. 
Newton, he said, had been deceived by the accidental pass- 
ing of a coloured cloud 1 And all those absurd objections 
the Eoyal Society actually printed, though (one would 
have thought) that scientific body might have disposed of 
them by a single experiment. So hurt was Newton by 
the worry all this brought him that, in a strain of bitter 
regret, he wrote a letter in which he blamed his own 
imprudence for parting with so substantial a blessing as 
his quiet, to run after a shadow. Again, when the 

' It is true that this person was a French Jesuit; but it was as a man of 
science^ aud not as a theologian, that he opposed Xewtoo* 
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manuscript of the Prindpia was laid before the Eoyal 
Society, he was so clamorously assailed by Hooke that 
he wished to suppress, if not the whole, at least part of 
the work ; and in a letter intimating this desire, he saysj 
* Philosophy is such an impertinent, litigious lady that a 
man had as good be engaged in lawsuits as have to 
do with her/ And, finally, some years of the great 
discoverer's life were embittered by the unhappy con^ 
troversy with the celebrated Leibnitz, who was not 
content with a fair statement of his perhaps nearly equal 
claims to a certain discovery, but actually endeavoured 
to prejudice his brother philosopher in the opinion of a 
royal patroness.^ 

Newton was, of course, at all times honoured by some 
scientific men, and before he died, by the world at largei 
But I mean to affirm that in his case, whatever oppo- 
sition came was not from theologians, but from philoso- 
phers; and that the opposition was so virulent that 
it only just failed to stifle some of the grandest discove- 
ries ever made. I have admitted that theologians are 
men subject to error. That philosophers, too, may at 
times be swayed by human passions, I think the history 
of Newton proves. 

The things I have just adverted to happened more 
than a century and a half ago. I believe that matters 
have improved since that time ; in this country at least, 
where I feel certain that the pursuit of truth is the grand 
object of both Scripturist and philosopher. But Truth is 
made up of truths, and those are not contradictory one 
to the other, though perhaps, till the world ends, it will 

* I have extracted the ahove particulars with respect to Newton from 
Lives of Eminent and lUudrious Englishmen^ edited by G. G. Cunningham. 
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be a hard task to fit them all together. It will never 
be an ignoble one to try to do so ; and the more we see 
the real shape and bearings of each particular truth, the 
better chance we shall have. The God of Scripture 
claims to be the God of nature ; and there have been 
such men as Eobert Boyle, Isaac Newton, and Michael 
Faraday, distinguished for their scriptural religion as 
well as for their scientific attainments. They have not 
been without successors. I could name some living now. 

We hear a good deal now-a-days of ' Science and Ee- 
velation ; ' but the expression is an unfortunate one, 
because it makes some people think that the two things 
are unconjoined, and that they require to be reconciled 
one with the other. Far better would it be to speak of 
*Kevelation by Science and Kevelation by Scripture.' 

For to me it seems that the man of science and the 
Scripturist, each in his several sphere, serves God by 
presenting the knowledge of His truth, just as the gallant 
members of our army and of our navy, in their very 
distinct ways, serve the same gracious Queen and pro- 
tect the same glorious Commonwealth. If so, the sneers 
of philosophy at scriptural religion, and the fulminations 
of orthodoxy against scientific deductions, are relatively 
as bad for the cause of Truth as hostilities between our 
army and navy would be for the well-being of the State. 
We should not look for much national progress and 
prosperity if the garrison of Dover Castle tried the range 
of their Armstrongs by firing at every Queen's ship that 
sailed through the Straits, and if the captain of every 
ironclad that passed Shomclifie did his best to throw a 
shell into the camp. 

Inasmuch as we are ourselves imperfect, we shall not 
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find out the Almighty to perfection. Both in the king- 
doms of ' nature ' and of ' grace,' He is a God that verily 
hideth Himself so far as to abstain from furnishing us 
either with scientific definitions or formulated creeds. 
TiU we get these things by proclamation direct from 
heaven, let us all work on humbly and fraternally in our 
search for Truth. So doing, we may best hope for that 
blessed peace and brotherly understanding foreshown in 
one of the finest inspirations of the great Hebrew pro- 
phets — ^for the times, when, in the language of sacred 
imagery, * Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim.' 
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NOTR 

After the manuscript of the foregoing Essay had left my 
hands, I fomid some reason for supposing that a question 
might be raised with reference to the earlier part of it. It 
might be said, perhaps, that I had not sufficiently taken into 
account the fact that men of great learning and research have 
come to the conclusion that what we call ' the Law ' was com- 
piled, not in the days of Moses, or even of Samuel, but at a 
comparatively recent age. If so, my argument, as far as 
based on the characteristic features of that Law, would certainly 
go for nothing, inasmuch as a review of a number of regula- 
tions (Jyawn up after the period of the Babylonian Captivity 
could in no degree help one to form a just idea of the civilisa- 
tion or the intellectual status of the chief among the Israelites 
on the eve of the conquest of Canaan. To some minds, the 
extract I gave from Dr. Smith's Dictionary may prove suffi- 
ciently satisfactory on this point, because it states the names 
of several eminent scholars who have written to support the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch ; and after all, a plain 
man of ordinary information and intelligence has a right to 
set the one opinion against the other, and judge for himself 
as best he may between the opposing views. Still, it may be 
well to go into the matter a little further than has been done 
in the preceding pages. 

What, then, is the nature of the statements put forth by 
those who do not believe in the early date of the Levitical 
ordinances ? To no better quarter, perhaps, could we go for 
an answer than to the book indicated below.* It is the work 
of a very erudite man, who gives reasons for the opinions he 
holds. Moreover, he is one of the chosen race ; he maintains 

* A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament^ toith a New 
Transkftiony by G. M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc. M.A. Leviticts, Part I. Long- 
mansy 1867. 
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that Jesus Christ is not the Deliverer promised in the Old 
Testament ; he writes against the possibility of miracles, and 
does not believe there has ever been such a thing as ' inspira- 
tion ' in the sense assigned to the word in popular theology. 
It is plain, then, that he can have no bias in favour of what is 
called * orthodoxy.' 

In the work referred to, he has written at very considerable 
length on the sacrificial laws found in the Book of Leviticus. 
He states that the said book was not the work of one author, 
or of one age ; that it is composed of various portions, written, 
enlarged, and modified by different writers, in harmony with 
the necessities and altered conditions of their respective times,* 
a few older portions forming the groimdwork of the book.' 
He finds that the Book of Deuteronomy could not have been 
written earlier than the seventh century before the present 
era, and that the minute and complicated sacrificial legislation 
of Leviticus originated at a considerably later time than that 
— in fact, that the sacrificial laws of Leviticus were not com- 
piled before the Babylonian period, and came not into opera- 
tion till after the return of the Jews from captivity.^ In fine, 
he holds that the Book of Deuteronomy was what we should 
call, in our modem plainness of speech, a forgery ; that the 
prophet Jeremiah alludes to that, and not to the other books 
of the Pentateuch,* when he speaks of ' the Law ; ' and that by 
far the greater part of the Book of Leviticus was written to 
suit the purposes of the priests of the last period mentioned 
in Old Testament history. He makes a great point of the 
dijBficulties or impossibilities connected with the required 
attendance at one particular Holy Place of all the men of 
every tribe from all parts of the land at stated seasons, and 
of individuals of both sexes on occasion of various events or 
accidents that might frequently happen in the course of their 
lives. His opinion that the Levitical laws could not have 
been of ancient date is also strengthened by the fact that 
they do not seem to have been observed in the times of the 
judges, or of Samuel and the earlier kings. Sacrifices were 

^ A Historical and Critical Commentary on the O'd Teittament, LBYiiicirs, 
p. XX, ^ Ihid, p. xxviii. ' Ibid, p. 43. 

^ Ihid, p. 45. In fact, Dr. Kalisch maintains that Jeremiah could not hare 
known Leviticus and Numbers. 
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oflFered on the part of Gideon, Samuel, and Elijah, &c., at 
places away from the Sanctuary ; and much inhumanity and 
idolatry prevailed. Indeed, he urges that for a considerable 
time there was no properly constituted Sanctuary at all, for 
ivant of the presence of the Ark of the Covenant. 

I think I have condensed his elaborate statements with 
candour. They are well worth our careful notice, and it will 
not suit my argument to dismiss them with the dogmatic 
assertion that the voice of inspiration is against them. 

I may commence some brief remarks on their cogency or 
otherwise by calling attention to certain expressions made use 
of in the prophecies of men who delivered their sacred 
messages long before the period of the Babylonian Captivity, 
and some time even before the days of the king in whose reign 
the Book of Deuteronomy is said to have been discovered, if 
not composed. For it seems very difficult to understand how 
such expressions could have been used, imless the first four 
books of the Pentateuch had been previously in existence in 
their present completeness, or nearly so. I grant that the 
allusions we shall find to Levitical observances, though suffi- 
cient in my opinion, are not numerous. And why should they 
have been? The prophet's office was to commend the law of 
God written in the heart, and not the ceremonial observances 
of Leviticus ; ^ to rebuke the vices of the day ; to deliver 
his * burdens ' respecting foreign nations ; and to raise the 
hopes of God's people by promises of a future deliverance. 

Of the prophets I shall now name, it may be doubted 
whether Hosea or Joel was the earliest in point of date ; but 
as most lists begin with the former^ we will place him first. 
This prophet exercised his functions in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, the last of which kings died fifty- 
six years before Josiah began to reign ; and he speaks of ' feast 

^ Dr. Kaliscli quotes Jer. vii. 22 as proving that Jeremiah could not have 
known Leviticus, &c» But what is the purport of this and the next verse 
when taken together, but the old sentiment, often repeated in the Bible, 
either literally or in spirit: ' Obedience is better than sacrifice ' P And it is 
extremely curious that in this very passage in Jeremiah there does seem to 
be a direct allusion to Leviticus. Li £bm^ the quotation is word for word : 
-* I will be your God, and ye shall be my people.' (Jer. vii. 28, and Lev. 
xxvi. 12.) 
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days, new moons, sabbaths, solemn feasts ' (ii. 11), of *wine 
offerings to the Lord ' (ix. 4), of * the solemn day,' and ' the 
day of the feast of the Lord ' (ix. 5). He makes a plain reference 
to the history in Genesis of Esau and Jacob (xii. 3, 4), and to 
the feast of tabernacles ^ (xii. 9). 

The prophet Joel speaks of *the meat offering and the 
drink oflfering,' and ' the house of the Lord,' and of ' the priests, 
the Lord's ministers ' (i. 9); of ^a solemn assembly' (i. 14); 
also of 'a meat oflFering and a drink offering' (ii. 14). 

The prophet Amos, generally placed second or third on the 
list, speaks, in the reign of Uzziah, of ' the law of the Lord ' 
and * His commandments ' (ii. 4), and the forty years in the 
wilderness (ii. 10). He seems to recognise the sin of sacrificing 
at any but the appointed Holy Place when he sarcastically says, 
' Come to Bethel, and transgress ; at Gilgal multiply trans- 
gression ; and bring your sacrifices every morning, and your 
tithes after three years ; and offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
with leaven, and proclaim and publish the free offerings' 
(iv. 4, 5). He speaks of 'feast days, solemn assemblies, burnt 
offerings, meat offerings, and peace offerings of fat beasts' 
(v. 21, 22) ; and of the 'sacrifices and offerings in the wilder- 
ness forty years ' (v. 25) ; and of the ' new moon ' and ' the 
sabbath ' (viii. 5). 

Micah, who prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, speaks of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, 'and Balak, 
king of Moab,' and 'Balaam, the son of Beor' (vi. 4, 5), and 
of 'the coming out of the land of Egypt' (vii. 15), thus 
showing, I think, an acquaintance with Exodus and Numbers. 
In the exclamation ' Who is a God like unto Thee, that par*- 
doneth iniquity ? ' (vii. 18), it seems to me he makes obvioujs 
quotations from Exodus xv. 11, and xxxiv. 7; and when he 
speaks of ' the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham,' 
which God had ' sworn ' (vii. 20), he makes an equally ob- 
vious reference to Genesis. 

The great prophet, Isaiah, whose vision was iui the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah (I will not look further 
on than chapter xxxix.), speaks of 'the multitude of sacri^ 

i 

^ Though the ^ feast of ingathering ' is mentioned in Exodus, no directions 
for its observance in ^ booths * or ' tabernacles * appear before Leviticus. 

f2 
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fices to the Lord/ of Hhe burnt offerings of rams, the fat 
of fed beasts, the blood of bullocks, of lambs, of he-goats' 
(i. 11); of * treading' God's 'courts' (i. 12); of 'oblations, 
incense, new moons, sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, the 
solenm meeting, appointed feasts' (i. 13, 14); of 'the law of 
the Lord ' (v. 24, and xxx. 9) ; of 'the law and the testimony' 
(viii. 20) ; and of ' the book of the Lord ' (xxxiv. 16). By the 
words he relates of Eabshakeh's, it is quite evident it was 
thought wrong in Hezekiah's time to use an altar anywhere 
but at the one appointed place, though the scoffing foreigner 
could not understand this (xxxvi. 7). And the God of Israel 
is addressed thus : ' Lord of hosts, that dwellest between the 
cherubim 1 ' (xxxvii. 16). 

The period at which Nahum delivered his message is rather 
doubtful ; I will therefore make no quotation from him. 

It will be quite fair, however, to refer to the Psalms attri- 
buted to David, for he flourished long before the days of any 
of the prophets just mentioned. He says, ' The law of the 
Lord is perfect, the testimony of the Lord is sure, the statutes 
of the Lord are right, the commandment of the Lord is pure ' 
(Ps. xix. 7, 8) ; ' the law of his God is in his heart ' (xxxvii. 
31). In Ps. xl. 6 he refers to Ex. xxi. 6. In Ps. Ixviii. 1 he 
makes obvious quotation from Num. x. 35. In Ps. ciii. 18 he 
speaks of God's ' covenant ' and ' commandments.' In Ps. ex. 
he alludes to ' Melchizedek,' mentioned previously only in 
Genesis; and in Ps. cxli. he speaks of 'incense' and 'the 
evening sacrifice.' 

It appears to me, from a review of the above expressions, that 
some time before the days of Josiah, and of course a much 
longer time still before the return from the Babylonian 
Captivity, a ' sacrificial legislation ' must have existed among 
the Jews — ^that there must indeed have been ordinances very 
like 'the sacrificial laws of Leviticus.' It was before the 
alleged discovery of the Book of Deuteronomy in the reign 
of Josiah, that God's 'covenant and commandments' were 
spoken of by David, and ' the law ' and ' the testimony ' by 
both that king and the prophet Isaiah. And some of the 
expressions I have noted seem to bear a plainer reference to 
Leviticus than to any of the other books of the Pentateuch. 
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If these considerations are to the point we need not con* 
elude that Jeremiah had the Book of Deuteronomy exclu- 
sively before him when he referred to ' the Law.' It may very 
possibly be the case that that book had not been in circulation 
before Josiah's days, and that a copy of it, or even the copy 
made about the time of the death of Moses, may have been 
found in the Temple during his reign. But after making every 
allowance for what might be done in ' an uncritical age,' and 
with ' pious intentions,' it would seem to require much more 
certain proof than at present exists that such good reformers as 
Josiah and his coadjutors should have conspired to palm off a 
direct forgery upon the people. 

Then the difficulties connected with the required attendances 
at the Sanctuary would, I should have thought, have pointed 
rather to a very early than to a late legislation. Speaking 
without any reference (inadmissible here) to the omniscience 
of the Almighty, who is stated in Scripture to have been able 
to protect the people when engaged in His service, I may ask, 
Which party, humanly speaking, was the more likely to have 
drawn up impracticable regulations on the matter — the priests 
and Levites of the later period of Jewish history who knew 
the topography of Palestine and the capacity or incapacity 
of their countrymen for locomotion, or a man who had never 
set foot in the land, the lawgiver of a people who were accus- 
tomed to constant wanderings and to the strict regulations of 
a camp ? Would men of the genius of those who could draw 
up the ordinances in Leviticus have required things of their 
coimtrymen which they personally knew to be of impossible 
performance ? But after all it is not clear that these attend- 
ances at the Sanctuary were so impossible as the objector 
represents them. The occupation of the tribes of Israel was 
to be mainly, if not entirely, agricultural ; and there are few 
fields that could not be left to themselves for some days with- 
out harm. And that the people really did attend the feasts at 
Jerusalem, and travel from some of the remotest parts of the 
land to do so, may be seen from the narratives of St. Luke and 
St. John. Whether the former wrote * myths ' or not, we may 
be certain he would not, for his own credit's sake, have misre- 
presented the customs of the Jews, We may believe, then, that 
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Women ' really used to present themselves on particular occasions 
at the Temple with the oflferings commanded by Moses ; and 
that men, women, and boys * journeyed to and from the feasts 
in such numbers, for a very considerable distance, that a child 
of twelve years of age might be supposed by his mother still 
to be in the company, though she had not seen him for several 
days. 

But another objection is certainly a very serious one. For 
it is diflScult to account for the irregularity of Gideon's, Samuel's, 
and Elijah's sacrifices. But it cannot be denied that in the 
cases of Gideon and Elijah, and also of David at the floor of 
Araunah (an instance noticed by Dr. Kalisch), they are stated 
to have been either expressly ordered by God, or sanctioned by 
fire from heaven. They were all exceptional, and every legis- 
lature has the power of suspending its own standing orders 
when occasion requires. The fact of Samuel's sacrificing at 
various places is not so easily disposed of ; yet I may remark 
that the objector himself has pointed out that in the days of 
Samuel's administration there was no regular Sanctuary at all, 
for the Ark was absent from the Tabernacle from the time of 
his youth till after David's kingdom had been established in 
Israel and Judah. This fact the Psalmist acknowledged when 
he spoke of God's having * forsaken the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
the tent which He had pitched among men.' If, then, there 
was no regular place, one part of the land might have been as 
good for sacrifices as another. 

But the truth must be acknowledged, that there were dark 
ages in Palestine as there have been since in Europe. The 
people that entered the Promised Land had been trained and 
taught by Moses himself, and they and their successors for 
some generations served the Lord. But their descendants, who 
rose up * after the days of the elders who outlived Joshua, did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, for they knew not the Lord nor 
yet the works which He had done for Israel.' The sacred 
writers are themselves the first to confess this degeneracy. The 
condition of the people did then become, and for too long a 
period continue, barbarous. They had no copies of the Law 
in each of their dwellings to direct their observances, no 
statements of the marvellous works of God to quicken their 

' Luke ii. 22, » Liike ii. 41-44, 
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memories. The authority and personal eflforts and strong will 
of the good rulers who were raised up at different times, 
were alone available before the great captivity to keep them 
right, and restore their civilisation and valour. Yet sacrifices 
to idols and cruel orgies were never the religion of the Israelites. 
These things were infractions of that religion, and sorely the 
people were punished for them. And there were recurring 
times when God was worshipped in the beauty of holiness, and 
glory dwelt in the land. The worship of Jehovah was no more 
extinguished by occasional idolatries and backslidings in Israel 
than Christianity was in Europe by the superstitions and irre- 
gularities that began soon after the days of the Apostles, and 
were almost universal till the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon people 
got the Bible into their hands.* 

But, finally, admitting, as we must all do, that some few of 
i^e conditions of the Law were hard, I am disposed to main- 
tain that it was, so far, the old * Mount Sinai in Arabia ' gender- 
ing,.like Agar, ' to bondage.' The peculiar people were thus, from 
the first start of their polity, led to hope for something better 
— for the city which is ' free, which is the mother of us all ' — for 
that which the Apostle Peter had foimd when he directed his 
believing countrymen not to put on any Gentile convert a yoke 
which neither they nor their fathers had been able to bear. 

Who is sufficient for the requirements even of the Christian 
religion, which directs us to be perfect ? 

Time has not allowed me to put together more than the few 
hasty remarks above, which cannot indeed serve as a formal 
reply to Dr. Kalisch's elaborate disquisitions, but may show 
that something at least may be said on the other side. And I 
find that in my Essay I have really quoted but little from 
the Book of Leviticus. For my particular purpose I might 
have dispensed with it altogether. But not so with regard to 
the Book of Exodus. On that I greatly rely. 

In his work on Leviticus ^ I admit that Dr. Kalisch has said 
that both it and Exodus are ' replete with statements which 
defy the laws of natural development,' and that there are some 

* And what a great thing the love of the Bible, miscalled Bibliolatry, has 
been for our country ! 

' A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, Leviticts, 
p. 19. 
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* statements ' in Exodus which are * incorrect.' ' Still I do not 
see that he ever withdraws what he had written previously on 
the Book of Exodus.* * Our book,' he states (referring thereto) 

* contains a full outline of the moral laws which man owes to 
Grod and to his fellow-creatures ; and so admirable is their 
purpose, and so systematic their arrangement, that they form 
the eternal and infallible standard of himian conduct. The 
Decalogue and the "Book of the Covenant " embodied in Exodus 
render it, with respect to Divine revelation, the most important 
volume which the human race ever possessed.'* He adds, 
' Even the most radical sceptics have admitted that a historical 
kernel lies at the bottom of the account concerning the Exode, 
and that Moses is the author at least of the Decalogue.' * And 
after stating that the imity of the book had been questioned 
by a certain school, and that even more moderate interpreters 
believed that it was disfigured by spurious interpolations, he 
writes : 'We have, in all such passages, tried to refute this very 
questionable opinion. We see the campleteat harmony in all 
parts of Exodus ; we consider it as a perfect whole^ pervaded 
throughout by one spirit and the same leading ideas.^ * 

When I take into consideration this most important avowal, 
and the fact that there are men as learned, I suppose, as 
Dr. Kalisch, who maintain the Mosaic authorship of the whole 
of the Pentateuch, I think my imdertaking, though not the in- 
eflSciency with which it has been carried out, may be justified. 

I will not dismiss this Note without confessing the great 
diffidence with which in the preceding Essay I have made some 
observations of my own on certain words employed by an eminent 
philosopher whose long services to natural science, and present 
devotion to the cause of national education, I cannot sufficienly 
admire. I believe, however, that he would be about the last man 
in the world to arrest discussion on a subject merely because he 
had thought fit to declare his own opinions thereupon. 

Jtdyj 1871. 

' A Historical and Ciitical Commentary on the Old Testament, Leviticus, 
p. 26. 
' Ibid. ExoBUS. Longmans, 1855. » Ibid, p. Tiii. 

* Ihid, p. ix. * Ihid. p. x. The itdics are Dr. Kalibch 0. 
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16». and Vol. V. price 16«. 

Chapters from French BUstory; 

St. Louis, Joan of Arc, Henri IV. with 
Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. By 
J. II. Gurnet, M.A. New Edition. Fq». 

8vo. 6». Gd, 

The History of Greece. By C. Thxbi^ 

WALL, D.D. Lord Bishop of St David'si 
8 vols. fcp. 28». 

The Tale of the Oreat Feraian 

War, from the Histories of Herodotna. By 
George W. C!ox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fcp. Sa. Gd, 

Greek History from ThemistooleB 

to Alexander, in a Series of Lives ftota. 
Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
Clougii. Fcp. with 44 Woodcata, 6*. 

Critical History of the Iisn- 

guoge and Litcrat)ire of Ancient Greece. 
By Willi A3I Muke, of CaldweU. 5 ▼oh, 
8vo. £3 9». 

History of the Literature of 

Ancient Greece. By Professor K.O.Moij:.kb. 
Transhited by Lewis and DoNAij>flQK. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21». 

The History of Borne. By Wblhblm 

IiiNE. Translated and revised by the 
Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. \_Ju9trtad^, 

History of the City of Borne from 

its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Era. By Thomas H. Dtbb, 
LL.D. ^\o, with 2 Maps, 16». 

History of the Bomans undeir 

the Empire. By Very Rev. Ciiarlbs 
Meri vale, D.CL. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, poet 
8vo. price 48». 

The Fall of the Boman Be- 

public ; a Short Ilistory of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the same 
Author. 12mo. 7«. Gd, 
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Historical and Chronological 

Encyclopsedia ; comprising Chronological 
Notices of all the Great Events of Universal 
History, including Treaties, Alliances, 
Wars, Battles, &c. ; Incidents in the Lives 
of Eminent Men, Scientific and Geogra- 
phical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, 
and Social, Domestic, and Economical Im- 
provements. By the late B. B. Woodward, . 
B.A. and W. L. R. Gates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

[/n the press. 

History of European Morals from 

Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28a. 

History of the Bise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
the same Author. Cabinet Edition (the 
Fourth). 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16». 

Gk>d in History ; op, the Progress of 
Man*s Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World. By the late Baron Bunsen. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Wink- 
worth ; with a Preface by Dean Stanley 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Socrates and the Socratic Schools. 

Translated from the German of Dr. E. Zel- 
LER, with the Author's approval, by the 
Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, B.CL. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 8s, Qd.. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 

Sceptics. Translated from the German of 
Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, 
by Oswald J. Reichel, B.CL. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 14». 

The History of Philosophy, from 

Thales to Comte. By George Henry 
Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. 



The Mythology of the Aryan 

Nations. By Georqb W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 28». 

The English Beformation. By 

F. C. Massinqberd, M.A. Chancellor of 
Lincoln. 4th Edition, revised. Fcp. 7«. 6d, 

Maiinder's Historical Treasury ; 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. 6«. 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review by 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay : — 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24s. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36«. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8«. 
Student's Edition, crown 8vo. 6». 

History of the Early Church, 

from the First Preaching of the Grospel to 
the Council of Nic^ea, a.d. 325. By the 
Author of * Amy Herbert' New Edition. 
Fcp. 48, Gd, 

Sketch of the History of the 

Church of England to the Revolution of 
1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

History of the Christian Church, 

from the Ascension of Christ to the Conver- 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burton, D.D 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3s. Qd, 



Biographical Works. 



The Life of Isambard Kingdom 

Brunei, Civil Engineer. By Isambard 
Brunel, B.CL. of Lincoln's Inn, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Ely. With Por- 
trait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21a. 

The Life and Letters of the Bev. 

Sydney Smith. Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. New 
Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo. price 6s, 

A Memoir of G. E. L. Cotton, 

D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; with 
Selections from his Journals and Letters. 
Edited by Mrs. Cotton. With Portrait. 
8vo. [^Just ready. 



Some Memorials of B. D. Hamp- 
den, Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his 
Daughter, Henrietta Hampden. With 
Portrait. 8vo. '^Just ready. 

The Life and Travels of Gteorge 

Whitefield, M.A. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Chaplain to the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon. By J. P. Gledstonb. Post 8vo. 

\^J%ist ready. 

Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 

By Baron Hubner. Translated from the 
Original in French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
2 vols. 8vo. f/n the ^re%%. 
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The Life and Letters of Faraday. 

By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the 
Royal Institution. Second Edition, with 
Portrait and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Bs. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Bt John 

Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Professor of Natu- 
ral Pliilosophy in the Royal Institution. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Two Por- 
traits. Fcp. 8yo. 38. Qd. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors 

and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By J. R. OTlanagan, 
M.R.I.A. Barrister. 2 vols. 8vo. 36». 

Dictionary of Gteneral Biography; 

ccntaining Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time^ 
Edited by Willia^i L. R. Catbs. 8to. 
price 21«. 

Hemoirs of Baron Bnnsen, drawn 

chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Frances Baroness Bunsen. Second Edi- 
tion, abridged; with 2 Portraits and 4 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». 

The Letters of the Bight Hon. 

Sir George Comewall Lewis to various 
Friends. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
Canon Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14«. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revised ; with copious 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5». 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 

By John Francis Maguibe, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3». 6d. 

History of my Beligions Opinions. 

By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Yit& Su&. Post 8vo. 
price 6s, 



Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spedding. Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 24*. 
Vols. III. & IV. 24». Vol. V. 12s. 

Felix Mendelssohn's Letteis ttom 

Italy and Switzerland, and Letters from 
1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. 
With Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5». each. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelook, 

K.C.B. By John Clark Mabshhak. 

People's Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
price 3«. 6dL 

Essasrs in Ecclesiastieal Biogra- 
phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. SrBPHEir, 
LX.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. Qd. 

The Earls of Granard : a Memoir of 

the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, and Edited 
by George Arthur Hastings, present 
Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10». . 

Vicissitudes of Families, By Sir 

J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, remodelled |uid en- 
larged. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21». 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses, 

including Lady Jane Grey and her Sistean. 
By Agnes Strickland. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait, &c. 12». 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. 

By Agnes Strickland. Library Edition, 
newly revised ; with Portraits of every 
Queen, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. 7a. 6d, each. 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and 
partly re-written, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cates. Fcp. 6a. 



Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity, ^c. 



The Subjection of Women. By 

John Stuart Mill. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

On Bepresentative Government. 

By John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 
8vo. 9«. crown 8vo. 2». 

On Iiiberty. 3y the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. Crown 8vo. 
la. id. 

Frinoiplea of Folitioal Eoonomy. By the 
same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 80a. or 
£u 1 vaL crown 8vo. 5s. 



Utilitarianism. By the same. SdEdit.8vo.6«. 

Dissertations and Discussions. Sy the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 
3Qs. 

Examination of Sir 'W. Hamilton's 

Philosophy, and of the principal Philofio- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

Inaugural Address delivered to the 

University of St Andrews. By John 
Stuart Mill. 8vo. 5a. Crown 8vo. 1», 
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Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. By Ja^ies Mill. A 
New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and 
Critical, hy Alexander Baih, Aitdrew 
FiwDLATER, and George Grote. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16». 

A Diotionary of Folitioal Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. 
I. royal 8vo. 30s. 

Lord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited by R. L. Ellis, if .A. J. Sped- 
DiNo, M.A. and D. D. Heath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. price 
£3 13«. Gd, 

A System of Logic, Batiocinative 

and Inductive. By John Stuart Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Analysis of Mr. Mill's System of 

Logic. By W. Stebbino, M.A. New 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

The Institutes of Justinian ; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. New Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28». 

TheNicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly translated into English. By 
R. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 12«. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10». Sd. 

Elements of Logic. By B. Whatelt, 

D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition. 8vo. 10». 6d. crown 8vo. 4«. Gd. 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same 
Author. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Crown 
8vo. 4«. Gd. 

English Synonymes. ByE. Jane Whately. 
Edited by Archbishop Whately. 5th 
Edition. Fcp. d«. 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. 



The Election of Bepresentatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Hare, Barrister-ai^Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. PeopU'g 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3». Gd. 

Lord Macaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
16mo. price One Shilling. 

Walker's Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised Editions, by B. H. Smart. 8vo. 
12s. 16mo. 65. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. 6. Latham, M.A. M J>. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooet, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. Gd, 

The Debater ; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. Gs. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Listitution. 
By Max Muller, M.A. &c. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 30s. 

Chapters on Language. By F. W. 

Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow ofTrin. 
ColL Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8». Gd. 

A Book about Words. By a. F. 

Graham. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. Gd. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J. W. Wabtbr, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12«. Gd. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18«; or adapted for the 
Gleneral Reader, 12s. YoL II. Exodus, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. 
Vol III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8«. 

A Hebrew Qrammar, with Exeroiaes. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s. Gd. Key, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Con»t^«JC,t««^*^'^S^»^^^ 
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Maiiiial of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Abnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7«. 6</. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 2 
Tols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 

'Wliite's College Latin-English. Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium Svo. pp. 1,048, price 18«. 

"White's Junior Student's Complete 
Latin-English and English -Latin Dictionary. 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,068, 
price 12s. 
Separately /English-Latin, 6». Bd. 
^ \_ Latin-English, 7». 6d, 

An English- Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 21«. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (a£r above). Square 12mo. 8s. Gd. 



The Mastery of Languages ; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thomas Prendergast, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. 



A Oreek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELL, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to. 
price d6«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Twelflth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor L^ON CoNTANSEAu, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10». Gd. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price 3s. Gd. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfey. 8vo. 52». Gd. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Carl Martin 
Friedlander. Post 8vo. 7a. Gd. 

Staff College Essays. By Lieutenant 
Evelyn Baring, Royal Artillery. Svo. 
with Two Maps, 8». 6c?. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. H. B. Author of *The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.* Uniform Editions : — 

Reoreations of a Country Parson. 
First and Second Series, Zs, Gd. each. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 

Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 3a. Gd. 

Iieisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory,^sthctical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 3». Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. 3«. Gd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. First and Second Series, crown 
Sro. 3s. Gd. each. 



Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraser't 
Magazine. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd, 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 

Church of a Scottish University City. 
Crown Svo. 3». Gd. 

Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. 
Crown 8vo. 3». Gd. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken frora a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo, 3s, Gd, 

Changed Aspects of ITnohaxxged 

Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. 
Crown Svo. 3». Gd, 

Present-Day Thoughts; Memorials of 
St. Andrews Sundavs. Crown Svo. 8». Gd, 
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Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

Bv James Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8yo. 12«. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21«. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Contribu^ 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6«. 

The "Wit and 'Wisdom of the Bev. 
Sydney Smith: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6rf. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 

Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
the Bev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 3«. ed. 

Traces of History in the Names 

of Places ; with a Vocabulary of the Roots 
out of which Names of Places in England 
and Wales are formed. By Flavell 
Edmunds. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. By Henry Rogers. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 3«. Qd. 

Selections firom the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Families of Speech, Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 5». 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mytidogy, Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max M'uller, M.A. &c. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 
8yo. £2. 

Word Gk>SSip; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Words and their Peculiarities. 
By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoBELL, MA. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of TByohologj, containing the 
Analysis of the Intdlectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
ling. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Sir 'William Hamilton ; being the Philo- 
sophy of Perception : an Analysis. By the 
same Author. 8vo. 5s. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. 15s. 

The Emotions and the "WiU, by the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Strong and Free; or, First Steps 

towards Social Science. By the Author of 
* My Life and What shall I do with it?' 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, MoraL 
and Social Science. By Charles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Aflfections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5s. 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
(This work covers the whole ground of 
Speculative Philosophy.) 8vo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical In- 
quiry. By the same Author. (This work, 
in conjunction with the foregoing, completes 
a system of Philosophy.) 2 vols. 8yo. 
price 24s. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Beasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
Notes, Ac. by T. H. Green, Fellow, and 
T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. [/n the press. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terary. By David Hume. By the same 
Editors. [/» the press. 

♦^* The above will form a new edition of 
David Hume's Philosophical Works, com- 
plete in Four Volumes, but to be had in Two 
separate Sections as announced. 
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Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Hersciiel, Bart. M.A. New 
Edition, revised; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18». 

Other Worlds than Ours; tlie 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. PiiocTOR, B.A. F.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarjjed; with 14 
IlluBtrations. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 

Life of the Planetary System. Uy the same 
Author. With 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 
107 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 14«. 

Saturn and its System. By the same 
Author. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14«. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Author. Square fop. 8vo. with 3 Map?, 
price 5s. 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Wnim, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. ICmo. 
price 7s. Qd. 

Navigation and 19'autical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Meurifield, F.R.A.S. and II. 
EvERS. 8vo. 14s. 



A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
JoimsTOX, F.R.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31s. ^d. 

Mcculloch's Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
C( loured Maps, £4 4s. 

A Manual of G^eography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7#. 6rf. 

The States of the River Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving ; the Emplo3rment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, * 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wilfbid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12s. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6s. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



Gkmot's Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author's sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New PMition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, re-writtcn and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21a. 

The Forces of the Universe- By 

George Berwick, M.D. Pest 8vo. 5«. 

Dove's Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. II. 
SooTT, M.A. T.C.D, Syo, 10». 6<i. 



Sound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9». 

Heat a Mode of Motion. By Pro- 
fessor John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 10». 6d. 

Researches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the (Juestion of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
Professor Tyndall. With 6 Plates and 
manv Woodcuts. 8vo. 14.8. 

19'otes of a Course of Nine Iieo- 

tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, a.d. 1869. By Professor Tyk- 
DALL. Crown 8ro. la. sewed, or 1«. 6d, 
cloth. 
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Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By Professor Tyndall. Crown 8vo. U. 
sewed, or Is. Qd. cloth. 

Professor Tyndall's Essays on 

the Use and Limit of the Imagination in 
Science. Being the Second Edition, with 
Additions, of a Discourse on the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination. 8vo. 3s. 

Iiight : its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 3 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13a. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10a. Gd. 
The Discourse^ separately, price 2a. 6d. 

The Beginning : its When and its 

How. By MuNGO Ponton, F.R.S.E. Post 
8vo. with very numerous Illustrations. 

Manual of Geology. ByS. Haughton, 

M.D. F.R.S. FeUow of Trin. CoU. and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7a. Qd. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60a. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21a. 

The Comparatiye Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 13a. 6d. 

The Origin of Civilisation and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Mental 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 16a. 

The Frimitiye Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
NiLSSON. 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 18a. 



Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21a. 

Bible Animal S ; being a Description of 
Every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21a. 

The Harmonies of 19'ature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18a. 

Tlie Sea and its Iiiving "Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21a. 

The Tropical "World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21a. 

Tlie Polar "World : a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8 vo. 2 la. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Staxley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3a. 6d. 

Eirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomolog}', or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5a. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schoob. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2a. Qd. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. LnfDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12a. 

The British Flora ; comprising the 

Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and 
G. A. Walker-Arxott, LL.D. 12rao. 
with 12 Plates, 11a. 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4a. 

Loudon'sEncyclops&dia of Plants ; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42a. 
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Manndar's Soientiflo and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 6». 



A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
8vo. price 63s. doth. 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 6 vols. 
medium 8vo. price £7 3«. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, Bang's College, London. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15». 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21«. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24«. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. Bj' William 
Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9*. 
Part II. nearly ready. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling, M.B. F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 

Notes of Chemical Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Iiectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4». 6rf. 

Ijectnres on the Chemical Changes of 
Carbon, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 4«. 6c?. 

Chemical Notes for the Iiccture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, I. on Heat, &c. price 3«. 6d, 
II. on the Metals, price bs. 

A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical and Practical ; and its 
Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, and other Diseases. By Julius 
Althaus, M.D. &c. Second Edition, re- 
vised and partly re-written ; with Plate and 
62 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 15». 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
tlie Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24«. 






Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s, 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Yarious 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 vok. 8vo. £5 6s. 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition in the press. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By James Paget, F.R.S. Third Edition, 
revised and re edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 21a. 

Cooper's Dictionary of Practical 

Surgery and Encyclopadia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St. Mary's Hospital, <fec. assisted by varions 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. com- 
pleting the work. [^Early in 1871. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam 
Greeniiow, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

The Climate of the South of 

France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tions. By C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. 
Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6». 
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Pulmonary Consumption ; its 

Nature, Treatment, and Duration exem- 
plified by an Analysis of One Thousand 
Cases selected from upwards of Twenty 
Thousand. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D. 
F.R.S. Consulting Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption at Brompton; and 
C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 

[JVearly ready. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 

the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By C. MuRCHisoN, M.D. Physician and 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Middlesex Hospital. Post Svo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 10«. 6rf. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
8vo. 28». 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the Larynx, investigated and treated with 
the jissistance of the Laryngoscope. By 
W. Marcet, M.D. F.R,S. Crown 8vo. 
with 5 Lithographs, 6s. 

The House I Live in ; or. Popular 

Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T.G.Girtin. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2«. ^d. 



Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and C<«nparatiYC. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32». 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.a of 
King's College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 26«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication ; 
Part I. with 8 Plates, 7». 6ci. 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine, abridged from the larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. 8vo. 36«. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira's Elements by F. J. Farre, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warington, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with- 
90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopceia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 
18mo. 6s. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.A. F.L.S. F.C.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, 7«. 6</. 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. ALLUfOHAM. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, dl«. C<f. 

Life of John Gibson, B.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlake. 
8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. 2 vols. 8vo. 80«. 

Albert Durer, his Life and 

Works; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. SooTT. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 



Half-Hotir Lectures on the 

tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, %s, Qd. 



The Lord's Prayer Illustrated 

by F. R. PiCKERSGiLL, R.A. and Henrt 
Alford, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 
4to. 21». 

The Chorale Book for England: 

the Hymns Translated by Miss C. Wink- 
worth ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12a. 6d. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. ByG.A.MACFARREN. 8vo. 10».6c/. 

Lyra G^rmanicai the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21«. 

Lyra Germonica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Leiohton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 2l5. 
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The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School Crown 4to. 
68«. doth, gilt top ; or £o bs. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
PiQOT. 25 Illnstrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by Jous Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42». 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illns- 
trations on Wood by J. Leightox, F.SJl. 
with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

Shakspeare'sMidsummer Night's 

Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31*. 6d. 



Sacred and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols, square crown 8vo. 
price £5 15s. Sd, 

Iiegendfl of the Saints and Martyrs. 

Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, price 31«. 6d, 

Iiegends of the Monastio Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcnts. 

i 1 voL price 21». 

i 

Iiegends of the Madonna. Third Bditicm, 
with 27 Etchings and 1^5 Woode«ts. 1 
vol. price 21*. 

The History of Our Iiord, with that of His 
Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlakjb. Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
price 42s. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, S[c. 



Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of Archi- 
tecture, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by Wyatt Papwoktii. 8vo. 
52*. ^d, 

A Manual of Architecture : being 

a CJoncise History and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Tiiojias Mitchell. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Cro^vn 8vo. 10«. 6ci. 

Italian Sculptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42«. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their LiveSy 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 63s. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

The Engineer's Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
NoRTHCOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 
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Principles of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Ac. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Tel^aph ComfMmy, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. ' By R. S. Culley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12s. 6d!. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robbbt 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols, 
medium 8vo. £4 14s. 6</. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 6<i. each. 

Tlie Application of Cast and "Wroufflit 

Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Phites and 
130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 
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Encyclopsedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8yo. 42». 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam NaWgation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, C.E. New Edition; 
with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 
4to. 428. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. Ss, 

Becent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. 
being a Supplebient to his * Catechism of 
the Steam- Engine.' New Edition, in- 
cluding many New Examples, with 124 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

Bourne's Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, fpr Locomotion, 
and for Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically described. In course of publication, 
to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, price 
2s. 6d. each, forming One Volume, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 
63«. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
several Illustrations. Eoval 8vo. 21«. 



Mitchell's Manual of Practical 

Assaying. Third Edition for the most part 
re-written, witli all the recent Dtscoveriea 
incorporated. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. ii's. 

Beimann's Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised and edited by William Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 5 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

lioot Sugar in England and Ireland. By 
William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 85. Gd. 

Practical Treatis3 on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and E. R5nRio, 
Ph.D. M.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 625 Wood- 
cuts, price £4 19«. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the MetUbds of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 68 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Qd. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. With 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

Loudon's Encyclopeedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Rroductions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

Iioudon's XSncyclopsBdia of G-ardening : 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 



Eeligioiis and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

Sxaxnination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fcp. 3«. Qd. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybe^vre, 
■ M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. 



Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48a. 

Intersiediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. Bis. Gd. 

Student's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 9». 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 

• and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 

Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10*. 6c/. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander 
EsiTn, D.D. 87th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. 6</.; also the 
S9th Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, Gs. 

The History and Destiny of the "World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, lOs. 

The History and Literature of 

the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. By C. De 
Rothschild and A. De Rothschild. 
Witli 2 Mai)8. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 12». Qd. 

Vol. I. The Historical Books, Is. &d. 
Vol. II. The Prophetic and Poetical WritingSy 
price 6s. 

Ewald's History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Mautineau, MA. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 

History of the Karaite Jews. By 

William IIaruis Rule, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price Is. Gd. 

The Life of Margaret Mary 

Ilallahan, better known in the reli- 
gious world by the name of Mother Mar- 
garet. By her Religious Children. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 

The See of Borne in the Middle 

Ages. By the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, 
B.C.L. and M.A. 8vo. ISs. 

The Evidence for the Papacy 

as derived from the Holy Scriptures and 
from Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

The Pontificate of Pius the 19'inth ; 

being the Third Edition, enlarged and 
continued, of * Rome and its Ruler.' By 
J. F. Maouire, M.P. Post 8vo. Portrait, 
price 12s. Gd. 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. New Edition, 
in the press. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
X>,X>. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30». 



AOritical and Grammatioal Ck>m- 

mentary on St Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gkmoestor 
and BristoL 8vo. 

GalaUans, Fourth Edition, Ba. id. 
Bphesians, Fourth Edition, St.M. 
Faatoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOc. 6d. 

Fhilippians, OolosaiaiiB, and Fhilexnoiit 

Third Edition, 10s. Gd. 

Thessaloniaiis. Third Edition. 7«. 6<l. 

Historical Lectures on the Idfe of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. 
Lord Bisliop of Gloucester and BristoL 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and ExegeticaL By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

Home's Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. Twelfth Edition ; with 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4. vols. 
8vo. 42». 

Compendious Introduction to tlie 
Study of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
JoiiN Ayre, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 
8vo. Gs. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge ; being a Dictionarj' of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Ifatters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Ayre, MA. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Fcp. Gs. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustraterl. By J. K Pres- 
COTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Vol. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLKNso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price Gs. 

The Four Cardinal Virtues (Forti- 
tude, Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in 
relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Catholics : Six Sermons for the Day. With 
Preface, Appendices, &c. By the Rev, 
OuBY Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 7«. Gd. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 

price 12*. each. 

Four Discourses of Chrysostom, 

chiefly on the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Translated by F. Allen, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. Gd. 
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Christendom's Divisions ; a Phflo- 

sophical Sketch of "the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes. Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Christendom's Divisions, Pabt II. 

Greeks and Latins. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15*. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

The Keys of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 14«. 

The Power of the Soul over the 

Body. By Geo. Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6rf. 

The Types of Genesis briefly con- 
sidered as Revealing the Development of 
Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Bestitution 
of All Things, with some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Thoughts for the Age. By Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of *Amy Herbert.' 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 55. 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. By the 
same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

Self-examination before Conflrmation. 

By the same Author. d2mo. Is. 6d, 

Thoughts for the Holy "Week, for Young 
Persons. By the same Author. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to 

Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Headings for Every Day in Iient, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same Author. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 

the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo.3s. 

Principles of Education drawn from 
Nature and Revelation, and Applied to 
Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. fcp. 12s. 6d. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden. 10 vols. £5 5s. 

England and Christendom. By 

Archbishop Mannings 1^«D« Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6cL 

The Wife's Manual ; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Gal. 
VERT, MA. Crown 8vo. 10s. Qd, 

Singers and Songs of the Church : 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all the principal Collections f 
with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns.- 
By JosiAH MiLLER; M.A. Second Edition,, 
enlarged. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

* Spiritual Songs ' for the Sundays- 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
Thousand. Fcp. price 4s. 6d. 

ThB Beatitudes. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Fcp. 8s. Qd. 

His Presence not his Memory, 1855. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 

Lyra G^rmanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Winkworth. First 
Series, the Christian Year, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church ; 
Second Series, the Christian Life. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. each Series. 

Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem : with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Second ^ 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Shipley's Iiyra Messianica. Fcp. 5&-. 
Shipley's Iiyra Mystioa. Fcp. 5s, 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life: Discourses. By James Martineau. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Invocation of Saints and Angels ; 

for the use of Members of the English Church. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
24mo. 3s. Qd. 
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Travels^ Voyages, ^c. 



The Playground of Europe. By 

Leslie STi:riiEN, late President of the 
Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Frontispiece. 

\_Ju8t ready. 

Westward by Rail : the New Koute 

to the East. By W. F. Rae. Post 8\ro. 
with Map, price 10». 6c/. 

Travels in the Central CaucasuB 

and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By Douglas W. Fkesufield. Square 
crown 8vo. with Maps, &c., 18a. 

Cadore or Titian's Coimtry. By 

JosiAii Gilbert, one of the Authors of the 
'Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Fac- 
simile, and 40 Illustrations. Imp.8vo.31«. Qd. 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomites; 

with jnore than 300 Illustrations by the 
Author. By the Author of * How we Spent 
the Summer.' Oblong 4to. price 15«. 

The Dolomite Moimtains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and 

Landes. liy Denys Siiyne Lawlor. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 155. 

^ow we Spent the Summer ; or, 

A Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 

.Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
same Author. Second Edition, 4to. with 
many Illustrations, 2l8. 

Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the same Author. 
With 42 Plates of Sketches. 8vo. 16«. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Survey in 
1863— 18G4. By A. Adams - Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. ALA.C. In Chromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10a. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
caae, 128. Qd, 

England to Delhi ; a Narrative of 
Indian Travel. By Joiix Matheson, 
Glapgow. With Map and 82 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 4to. 3U. G</. 



History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, fix>m the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Willlam Howitt. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20». 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Years' Kcsidence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Aloock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42«. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Cilvrles Packs. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine dab. 

Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
G-uide to the Eastern Alps, price I0«.6tf. 
G-uide to the "Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &o. 

price 6«. 6rf. 

Giiide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District, price 7s. Qd. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 

Homa Sotterranea; or, an Account 

of the Roman Catacombs, especially of the 
Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled from 
the Works of Commendatore G. B. De Kossi, 
by the Rev. J. S. Northcote, D.D. and the 
Rev. \V. B. Brownlow. With Plans and 
numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 3 Is. 6d. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Life in the 13tb, 14th, and 15th Cen- 
turies; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Archives 
of the City of London, a.d. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
Riley, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21«. 

Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 
the City of London. By George Norton, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 
City of London. Third Edition. 8vo. 14f. 

The Northern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or. Historical Associations of Hamp> 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsejr, 
and Islington. By William Howitt, 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21«. 

The Bnral Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, 8vo. 12«. Bd, 
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Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old HallSi Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25«. 



Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Government during the years 1885, 1886, 
and 1837. 3y General F. R. CHEOfET, 
F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 



Works of Fiction. 



Lothair. By the Eight Hon. B. Disraeli, 
Cabinet Edition (the Eighth), complete in 
One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author, 
and a new General Preface. Crown 8vo. 
price 6«. — By. the same Author, Cabinet 
Editions, revised, uniform with the above : — 



CONDfOSBY, 6«. 

Sybil, 6s. 
Tancred, 6«. 
Venetia, 6». 
HenriettaTemple, 

6s. 
CoNTARiNi Fleming 

and Rise of Is- 

KANDER, 6s. 



Alroy ; IxiON ; the 
Infernal Mar- 
riage ; and Po- 
panilla. Price 6s. 

Young Duke and 
Count Alarcos, 
6s. 

Vivian Grey, 6s. 



The Modern Novelist's Library. 

Each Work, in crown 8vo. complete in a 
Single Volume : — 

Melville's Gladiators, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, 

cloth. 
Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 

2s. 6d, cloth. 

HoLMBY House, 2s. boards; 



2s. Gd. cloth. 

■ Interpreter, 2s. boards; 2s. 6</. 



cloth. 
Queen's Maries, 2s. boards; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 
Trollope's Warden, Is. 6c?. boards; 2s. 

cloth. 
Barciiester Towers, 2s. boards; 

2s. Gd. cloth. 
Brabiley-Moore's Six Sisteics of the 

Valleys, 2s. boards; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of * Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition : — 

Amy Herbert, 2s. Gd. Katharine Ashton, 

Gertrude, 2s. Gd. 3s. Gd. 

Earl's Daughter, Margaret Perci- 

2s. Gd. NAL, 5s. 

Experience of Life, Laneton Parson- 

2s. Gd. AGE, 4s. Gd. 

Gleve Hall, 3s. Gd. Ursula, 4s. Gd. 
Iyobs, 3s. Gd. 

A Qlimpse of the "World. Fop. 7s. «d. 
Journal of a Home iLife. Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 
After Ijif e ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 

Life.» Po3t 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

A Visit to my Discontented Cou- 
sin. Eeprinted, with some Additions, from 
FraBer't Magazine. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd, 



lerne ; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, 
Author of * Realities of Irish Life.^ 2 vols 
post 8vo. [Jttsi ready. 

Three Weddings. By the Author of 

* Dorothy,* &c. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

The Giant ; a Witch's Story for English 
Boys. Edited by Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of *Amy Herbert,' &c. Fcp. Svo. 
price 5s. 

Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale for the XlXth 
Century. By the same Author and Editor. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, 

Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted by 
Richard F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &c. Witk 
33 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 9s. 

Becker's Gallns ; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Becker's Charicles : Illustrative of 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By George 

W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
Oxford. Being a collective Edition of the 
Author's Classical Series and Tales, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown Svo. 6s. Gd. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by G. J. Wiiyte Melville: — 



The Gladiators, 5s. 
DioBY Grand, 5s. 
Kate Coventry, 5s. 
General Bounce, 5s. 



HoLMBY House, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. 
Queen's Maries, 6s. 
The Interpreter, 6s. 



Our Children's Story. By One of 

their Gossips. By the Author of • Voyage 
en Zigzag,' &c. Small 4to. with Sixty 
Illustrations by the Author, price 10s. Gd. 

Wonderful Stories from Norway, 

Sweden, and Iceland. Adapted and arranged 
by Julia Goddard. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations, Scs^m<^ v*'^*^^*^** 
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Poetry and The Drama. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works, 

the only Editions containing the Author's 
last Copyright Additions : — 

Shamrock Edition, price 3s. Qd, 
Ruby Edition, with I*ortrait, 6«. 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fop. Sro. 35s. 
People's Edition, Portrait, &c. 10s. 6rf. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14s. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh, Tennicl's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise*s 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6</. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irisli 
Melodies, with Maclisc's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6e/. 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

Iiays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivry 

and the Armada. By the Kight Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. 6rf. 

Lord Macaulay's Iiays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sciiakf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Maoaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Kome, with Schaifs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. M, 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works^IlluB- 

trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
■ by Members of the Etciiixo Club. Imp. 
16mo. 7s. 6</. 

Poems of Bygone Years. Edited 

by the Author of 'Amy Herbert. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

Poems, Descriptive and Lyrical. 

By Thomas Cox. New Edition. Fcp. 
«vo. price 6s. 

* Show moral inropriety, mental caltnre, and no 
slight acquaintance with the tochnicalitioR of song.' 

ATHXITiEDIC. 

Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets. 

By John Arthur Blaikie and Edmund 
William Gosse. Fcp. 8vo. price os. 



Poems. By Jban lyQELow. Fifteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5i. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 
Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Inobloiv. 

With ICight Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. 
By Jean Ixgelow. Third Edition. Fq). 

price 5s. 

Qlaphyra, and other Poems. By 

FuAN(^R Betnold.<4, Author of 'Alice 
Rushton.* IGmo. 5s. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 t61. 
large tyi)c, with 3G Woodcut IllnstnitionB, 
price 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. St. 6d, each. 

Anindines Cami. Collegitatqneedidit 
H. DuuRY, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. 
J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6dL 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, ^th 
carefully corrected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Bev. 
J. E. YoNGK, M.A. Square 18mo. 4s. 6dl 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Keadings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. YoxGE, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 

The ^neid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Coningtox, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in tlie University 
of Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9#. 

The Story of Sir Bichard Whit- 

tington, Thrice Lord ^layor of London, a.d. 
1397, UOC-7, and 1419. Written in Verse 
and Illustrated by E. Carr. With Eleven 
Plates. Koynl 4to. 21s. 

Hunting Songs and Misoella- 

neous Verses. iJy R. E. Eobrton War- 
burton. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6#. 

Works by Edward Yardley :— 

Fantastic Stories, fcp. 8s. 6rf. 
Mklusink and other Poems, fcp. 5«. 
Horace's Odes translated into Eno- 
List! Vkrsk, crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPrLKMENTABY StORIES AND POElCSy 

fcp. 3s. 6e/. 
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Rural Sports, ^c. 



Enoyolopeedia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 21». 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
GuD, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By Marks^ian. Fcp. with Plates, 5«. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15«. 

Wileocks's Sea-Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12». 6rf. 

The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14«. 

The Book of the Boaeh. By Gre- 

ville Fennell, of * The Field.' Fcp. 8vo. 
price 2«. Qd, 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, I85. 



Horses and Stables. By Colonel 

F. FiTzwYGRAM, XV. the King's Hussaxs. 
Pp. 624 ; with 24 Plates of Illnstrations, 
containing very numerous Figures en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 15«. 

Yonatt on the Horse. Revised and 

enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. M, 

7oTiatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6«. 

The Horse's Foot, and howto keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6</. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-slioeing. By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 2«. 6<f. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, lbs. 

Beinarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Bobbins's Cavalry Catechism; or. 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Daty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 5«. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
8vo. 10«. 6d, 

The GHreyhouncL By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBsoN, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 



Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 



The Elements of Banking. By 

Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 
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The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Sir Travbrs Twiss, D.CL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
80«. or separately. Part I. Peaces 12». 
Part II. War, 18«. 



The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
MA. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 309. 

M'Culloch's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. New 
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to the Present Time ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. G. 
Reid, Secretary to Mr. M^ulloch for many 
years. 8vo. price 63*. cloth. 
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loO WoodrutH. Fcp. C». 
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The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of tho Phy.Hiologiad and Stmitary 
Condi tionH conducive; to Human Longevity 
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M.D. Eleventh Edition, rcvi.xed and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7*. Crf. 
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versal Gazetteer, (JlasMical Dietionarj', 
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Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health daring the Period of 
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T. Bill, M.I). Fcp. 5*. 

The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
Bn.i., M.D. Fcp. hs. 



How to Hnrse Sick Ohildren; 

containing Directions which may be fiMod 
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Young. By Ciiables Wsbt, M.D. Seeooi 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. la. Gd. 

Hotea on Hospttals. By Floudki 

XiGirrnroALE. Third • Edition, enlazged; 
with 18 PUuu. Post 4to. 18a. 

Pewtner's Comprehensive Sped- 

Tier; a (iuide to the Practical Specifieatioa 
of every kind of BaildiDg-Artificer*a Woifc: 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Xotet, and 
Index. Edited by W. YouNO. Architect. 
Crown 8vo. Ci. 

Tidd Pratt's Law relating to 

Benefit Building Societies; with Pjracticil 
Observations on the Act and all the Cases 
decided thereon, also a Form of Rules and 
Forms of Mortgages. Fcp. 8s. Qd. 

Collieries and Colliers : a Handbook 

of the Law and Leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowlkr, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister, Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Second PMition. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. C<f. 

Willich's Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Interest on Consolsf rem 1731 to 1867 ; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical Tables, &c. Post 8vo. lOi. 

Conlthart's Decimal Interest 

Tables at Twenty-four Different Rates not 
exceeding Five per Cent. Calculated for the 
itse of Bankers. To which are added Com- 
mission Tables at One-eighth and One- 
fourth ]>er Cent. 8vo. 15*. 



Periodical Publications, 



The Edinburgh Beview, or Cri- : 

ti<!al Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- j 

ary, April, JiJy, and October. 8vo. price j 

G«. each Number. j 

Notes on Books : An Analysis of the i 
Works published during each Quarter by 

Messrs. Longmans <b Co. The object is to ! 

enable Bookbuyers to obtain such informa- ' 
tion regarding the various works as is 

usually afforded by tables of contents and j 

explanatory preface?. 4to. Quarterly. ' 
GVa/i's. 



Fraser's Magazine. Edited by James 

Anthony Froude, M.A. New Serieii, 

published on the Ist of each Month. 8ro. 
price 2». Gd. each Number. 



The Alpine Journal : A Record of 

Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Leslik Stephen. Published 
Quarteriy, May 81, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1«. 6d. each No. 
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